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The Costliness of Arbitrations. 


HREE _ weeks- ago, 
under the heading 
** Experts and Assessors 


nesses were called, who asserted that the business would 
be destroyed, and supported the demand of Mr. Critchley. 
The Corporation called two witnesses, and occupied three 
or four hours. The result was, that 3,289/., about 1,600/, 
less than the amount demanded, were awarded. Four 
days more were occupied in the speeches of counsel, and 
the decision of the arbitrators. At this stage of the pro- 
ceeding he had to notice a circumstance—and he did so 
with great pain—because he thought it an exceedingly 
improper thing that a gentleman who was serving 
another public body, and was paid for assessing property 
at a fair and reasonable rate for the parish of Liver- 
pool, should be employed against the Corporation, 
which was only the public in another shape, and 
should give such extraordinary evidence as that which 
he should now read. Mr. Wylie had said: —‘ I have 
taken 275/. and 50/. as the fair rental of that pro- 
perty ;? and upon that; he based his calculation. 
That was, the front shop, 275/.; the cottage attached 





in Building and Com- 
pensation Cases,” com- | 
mencing a notice of' 
some proceedings for 
the correction of evils of 
the actual system of try- 
ing the cases requiring 
scientific and technical | 
knowledge, we adverted 
to the unquestionable | 
fact of the discredit into | 
which “scientific evi- | 
dence” was getting, of 
course without except- | 
ing the evidence ad- | 
duced in cases of) 
monaey-value brought to | 
reference or arbitration. 
A case has recently | 
occurred in Liverpool, | 
which we are called 
upon by more than one 
correspondent, not to. 
omit mentioning; and, 
we mark our sense of the | 
importance of the ques- 
tion raised, by giving 
to the statement of the ' 
circumstances, the most 
prominent place in our 


pages. 
It seems that the 
\ Improvement Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Corporation, lately, 
required to purchase property in Park-lane, 
in that town, belonging to a Mr. Critchley, 
and occupied by Messrs. Critchley & Deverill, as 
pawnbrokers. The value of the property, accord- 
ing to Mr. Alderman Holme, was 4,200/., though 
Mr. Picton did not make it so much. Ultimately 
an award was made by arbitration, of 5,500/., for 
an unexpired lease of fifty-five years. The total 
cost of the reference was no less than 1,800/. 
19s. 6d.; and the proceedings had other features 
besides those of the costliness. Mr. Holme, re- 


cently, in calling attention to them, is reported 
to have said,— 


“When he stated the figures to the Council, they would 
be as much astonished as he had been, and would depre- 
cate the conduct of any gentleman who could put the 
Corporation to such enormous expense. It had been 
Tequisite to purchase the property, and Mr. Critchley 
could, had he thought fit, have offered to the Corporation 
- take down the back of the building and erected a new 
beng sine to the line of the improvement, and continued 
decent in front. However, he had not chosen to 
o this, and the Corporation had been obliged to purchase 

— of the property; and in addition to the extra- 
bs mary claim which had been sent in for the property 

ith 2 An enormous demand had been for the destruction 
pt e business, which Mr. Critchley alleged would take 
= ce. Mr. Critchley had asked for the building, for the 
ppg of the lease of 55 years, 6,500/. The surveyor 
Hok e Corporation was of opinion, with himself (Mr. 
a mye that 4,200. was the full value; but acting in the 
_ of liberality in which the Council was always de- 
to us to act, they would, he believed, have been willing 
wee 4,500. The offer was not acceded to, and they 
inten - driven into a reference. Mr. Critchley called 
speakt witnesses to substantiate his claim. Generally 
No lene” these gentlemen valued the property at 6,600/. 
om bse henge six days and a-half were consumed in 
which me the value of the remainder of the lease, 
pes r. Picton, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Culshaw, or 
Sl gentleman who understood the matter, could 
aan — Correctly and well in half a day. The town. 
but oer protested agaiust this useless expense, 
ultim: tee declined to stop the proceedings; and 
ent oe were awarded. There was then the 
at first Claim, for loss of business by removal, which was 
Stew ee at 3,5001., which both Mr. Weightman, Mr. 
wende ts and himself thought exorbitant ; and after- 
4,559. 5 'S, was repudiated, and the claim advanced to 
Spanier, 7d. Five days more were occupied with 
pec dsecy examination of witnesses, for the purpose of 
his ing what would be the loss of Mr. Critchley and 


| 


| 
| 





to the premises, 25/.; and an old stable behind, another 
25l.: making 325/. in all. He said: ‘That is 3252. for 
the whole. I have no doubt the shop would be let 
at 275l.—perhaps in part from having a connexion with 
it. 2752. would be got without the connexion; or 
if they went away and carried the business elsewhere 
they would get 275/. independent of the connexion. As 
they now stand, I do not think it would do for a public- 
house. It would bring 275/. per annum for an outfitter.”’ 
He was then asked and said, ‘‘I am the surveyor of the 
parish of Liverpool, under certain conditions, and have 
been for ten years. Ihaveasalary. One of my duties 
is sufficiently rating property. I would not give the over- 
seers any favour.’”? And, being pressed by Mr. Aspinall, 
the bar:ister and able advocate of the corporation, and 
the Borough Recorder, he said, as to what he assessed 
the same property at, ‘Critchley is rated at 7¢J/. per 
annum.” Now, when he found a gentleman in the public 
pay deliberately standing. up and on his oath declaring, 
for the purpose of establishing an enormous claim against 
the corporation that property was worth 325/. per annum, 
or, taking the shop alone, 275/. per annum; and then, 
when it was wrung out of him in cross-examination that, 
consistently with his duty to the public of Liverpool, he 
had valued it at 70/. per annum, he did not hesitate to 
say, in the ‘performance of a very painful public duty, 
and he should neglect his duty were he not to say, what- 
ever the consequences might be, that the authorities of 
the parish ought to inquire into the truth of the matter. 
He had no doubt they would doso ; and he unhesitatingly 
asserted that a gentleman who could blow hot and cold as 
Mr. Wylie had done, and be the means of wringing from 
them an exorbitant sum, far beyond the actual value of 
the property, ought to be called upon to account for the 
extraordinary statement he had made. With all respect 
to the gentlemen of the parish, he did not think they would 
do their duty to the public if they did not inquire into the 
conduct of the surveyor. Beyond this he would only say 
that he understood that the gentleman to whom the Cor- 
poration had had to pay this money was or had been an 
overseer of the parish of Liverpool, and consequently on of 
the body under whom Mr. Wylie was occupied. Beyond 
the sums already mentioned, the claimant had demanded 
347/. 12s. for counsel’s fees, which amount was taxed 
781. 15s. He also claimed for actuary’s fees, 21. 4s. 6d., 
which was disallowed ; and payments to witnesses, 4371. 
12s., from which 2671. 19s. was struck off. His attorney’s 
account was 264/. 18s. 11d,, from which 25/. was deducted. 
These items made the total of the claimant’s charges upon 
the corporation, 7911. 0s. 2d. But, in addition to this, the 
corporation had been compelled to employ counsel, and 
their fees, with others, amounted to 354/. 12s. 6d.; with 
183/. 19s. as costs of witnesses, one of whom had to be 
brought from London. It had been requisite to take 
down the evidence in the case, and the short-hand 
writers’ notes had cost 96/. 8s. 8d. Expenses in obtaining 
evidence, in consequence of there being a pawnbrokers’ 
club in Liverpool, which rendered this difficult, had 
amounted to 241. 7s. ; making a total cost of 659/. 7s.2d., to 
which the expenses paid to Mr.Critchley (7912. 0s. 2d.) must 
be added, making, as the total cost of the inquiry, 
1,450/. 7s. 4d., which the Corporation had had to pay. 
But he had not done yet. The fees of the arbitrators and 
the umpire, who had sat fifteen days and a-half, amounted 
to 3481. 12s. 2d.; and he did not say a word against this. 
There was a small incidental payment of 2/., which 
brought up the total cost of the reference to 1,800/. 19s. 6d. 
He mentioned the circumstances with deep regret and 
pain; for it was almost’ enough to prevent a member of 
the Council from bringing forward any measure of im- 
provement, when it was seen that any person who might 
be so disposed could strain the law to such an extent as 
to throw such expenses as these in the way. Happily, 
they did not often meet with such persons, and this was 
an exceptional case. He thought it so outrageous that 
he had felt it to be his duty to name it, that it might go 
forth to the public with his strong protest that any person 
should have put the pocket of the town of Liverpool toa 
cost of 1,800/. for an inquiry which could have been settled 
in twenty minutes.’’ 


It afterwards transpired that some expenses 
might have been saved by holding the inquiry in 
St. George’s Hall, instead of at the Adelphi Hotel. 
Rooms in the Hall had been offered, but were ob- 
jected to by one of the arbitrators. Still, it seems 
to have been conceded in the Council that the 
arbitrators, and umpire, generally, had acted in 
the best manner possible, and given the best deci- 
sion they could consistently with the evidence. 
Mr. Holme objected to the manner in which the 
inquiry had been spur out; but it was impossible 
to respect any one more than he respected the 
umpire. 

Mr. Holme added that two arbitrations, with 
reference to the value of the property about to be 
taken by the North-western Railway Company, 
had taken place that day, and on Tuesday, in 
St. George’s Hall, each having finished during 
the day. 

Notwithstanding that the case may be quite 





Partner from the removal of the business. Eight wit- 


exceptional, there is a general tendency to costli- 





ness in such proceedings, which it must be recol- 
lected are designed to procure better and cheaper 
decisions than are obtainable in the ordinary 
courts of law. This circamstance justifies us in 
our prominent notice of the Liverpoul case, 

One of our correspondents, whose name, were 
we allowed to give it, would carry great weight, 
says :— 

“ That arbitration is a most costly way to settle 
value has long been known. That surveyors, and 
others, value for their employer, is also certain. 
How is the law to be improved ? Will owners of 
property submit to the decision of a county or 
borough assessor, if such person could be legally 
appointed? Or must cases be fought out as at 
present, where occasionally the entire value of the 
property in dispute, or damage, as the case may 
be, is expended and lost on a first meeting ? 

Arbitrators, with unlimited power to call wit- 
nesses, with solicitors, with barristers, aud with 
contingent costs and charges, is a bluudering and 
most extravagant mode of settling value. It is 
also frequently demoralizing, as see the wide dif- 
ferences in value sworn to.” 

With these words we may leave the subject, 
and without further comment of our own. 





FRENCH FURNITURE, AND THE OLDEN 
TIME.* 


A Dictionary oF Frencu Furniture? What 
manner ot book can this be ? such of our readers 
have doubtless exclaimed as have seen the an- 
nouncement of M. Vivllet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné du Mobilier Frangais.” In the absence 
of a translation, we propose to render account of 
this valuable contribution to our store of chro- 
nicles of the decorative arts; mentioning, by 
the way, that as our author has elucidated 
his 438 pages of remarks with 239 illustra- 
tions (211 on wood intercalated in the text, 17 
large cuts, separately, on wood, four vignettes en- 
graved on steel, and seven drawings in colour, 
reproduced by chromo-lithography), his work 
would not be altogether a sealed book in the hands 
of those unacquainted with the French language. 
Indeed, in this respect it would not be less intelli- 
gible than some of our English works on the 
decorative arts, to some of which the illustrations 
have been considered so all-in-all that they have 
been issued withont any letter-press whatever. 
Pugin’s “ Gothic Furniture,” published in 1835, 
was issued without descriptive comments; but 
this is scarc+ly a parallel work, apart from the dif- 
ferentscale of the two undertakings, because Pugin’s 
twenty-three plates were designs; M. Vivllet-le- 
Duc’s illustrations are faithful drawiugs of ancient 
examples. These are chosen, as he declares, from 
the treasuries of cathedrals, among the precious 
débris which furnish museums, libraries, and the 
finest private collections, as well as from paintings 
and the numerous bas-reliefs preserved upon 
ancient edifices. He does not give a single piece 
of furniture, a jewel, or vestment, witheut first 
indicating its use, its transformations, and the 
methods of fabrication; and he aims at making 
his Dictionary not only a curious work, but 4 useful 
book tendiug to revive abandoned industries, 

The contents of the “ Dictionnaire” bring us 
face to face with the interiors of the homes of the 
nobles and wealthy burgesses in the days of the 
Jongleurs, Trouveres, and Troubadours. We may 
see their seats, tables, beds, utensils, cradles, 
cabinets, caskets, buffets, chariots, litters, drapery, 
housings, cushions, chairs, arm-chairs, thrones, 
tapestry, screens, haud-irons, chafing-dishes, 
epergnes, ornaments in goldsmiths’ work, chests, 
wardrobes, folding screens, pillows, foot-stoole, 
trunks, tools, singing-desk», writing-desks, coffias, 
palls, biers, locks, rel:quaries, lamps, perfume 
pans, cope-closets, ecclesiastical furniture, the 
harness of their horses, &c. We may read of their 
private and public life; of feudal manvers and 
customs; of coronatious, marriages, receptions, 
tournaments, ceremonial entrées, homage, feasts, 
investitures, voyages, aud obsequies. In a word, 
all that we know of early French literature and 
early French history, so far as they relate to early 
French society, may be found illustrated in these 
pages. Of w second and tinal volume treating of 
instruments, jewelry, costume, arms, military 





* “Dictionnaire Rai-onné du Mobilier Francais de 
l’Epoque Carlovingienne a la Re: aissance.” La Premrére 
Partie, Meunies. 1 vol. 8vo. Par M. Viollet le-Duc, 
Architecte -du Gouvernement, Inspecteur Général des 
Edifices Diocésains. Paris: Bance. 1856-8. 
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equipments, &c., we reserve any notice till such 
time as it may be complete. 

In the poem of “Gerars de Nevars,” when the 
hero is stripped of his earldom by the Duke of 
Metz, he disguises himself as a minstrel, and pre- 
sents himself before the castle of the duke :—. 

«* Whilst at the door he thus did wait, 
A knight came through the court-yard gate, 
Who bade the minstrel enter straight, 
And led him to the crowded hall, 
That he might play before them all. 
The minstre] then full soon began, 
In gesture like an aged man, 
But with clear voice and musie gay, 
The song of ‘ Guillaume au Cornez.’ 


Great was the court in the hall of Loén, 

The tables were full of fowl and venison, 

On flesh and fish they feasted every one, 

But Guil'aume of these viands tasted none, 
Brown crusts ate he, and water drank alone. 
When had feasted every noble baron, 

The cloths were removed by squire and scullion.” 


Such passages as these are rendered pictures 
indeed, if we can portray the “ crowded hall,” 
the tables, the service, the cloths so carefully 
folded by squire and scullion. Similar passages 
in Froissart are much intensified in their interest 
by our being able to fill up the outlines with details 
of our own. After the battle of Calais, King 
Edward III. invited all the French knights taken 
prisoners to a banquet in the Castle. “ When 
the hour for supper was come, the tables spread, 
and the king and his knights dressed in new robes, 
as well as the French, who, notwithstanding they 
were prisoners, made good cheer (for the king 
wished it should be so); the king seated himself 
at table, and made the knights do the same 
around him, ina most honourable manner. The 
gallant Prince of Wales, and the knights of 
England, served up the first course, and waited 
on their guests. At the second course, they went 
and seated themselves at another table, where 
they were served and attended on very quietly. 
When supper was over, and the tables removed, 
the king remained in the hall among the English 
and French knights, bare headed, except a chaplet 
of fine pearls, which was round his head.” This 
chaplet he presented, with chivalrous courtesy, in 
the course of the evening, to the knight who had 
twice struck him down in the fight, Sir Eustace 
de Ribeaumont. “Than the kynge came to Syr 
Eustace of Rybamont, and iously to him he syd, 
‘Sir Eustace, ye are the knyght in the worlde 
that I have sene most valyant assayle his enne- 
myes and defende himself; nor [ never found 
knyght that euer gaue me so moche ado, body to 
body, as ye haue done this day ; wherefore, I gyue 
you the price aboue all the knightes of my court 
by right sentence.’ Than the kyng toke the 
chapelet that was upon his heed, beyng bothe 
fayre goodly and ryche, and sayd, ‘Sir Eustace, I 
gyve you this chapelet for the best doar in armes 
im this journey past of eyther party, and I desyre 
you to bere it this yere for the lowe of me.’” 
With the aid of our author’s illustrations of ancient 
furniture, we are able to depict still more vividly, 
this regal hospitality and chivalry, culminating in 
the waiting of our brave Black Prinee upon the 
vanquished French knights, 

In these early times, it appears to have been a 
recognized rule that the more a piece of furniture 
was associated with personal use the richer it 
ought to be ornamented. A monarch, or noble, 
richly clad in bright colours and precious stuff, 
couki not with propriety have seated himself in a 
common unsightly chair on public occastons. 
Hence we find thrones and chairs the objects of 
much decoration. They were sometimes covered 
with gilding, or inlaid with ivory and choice woods, 
and covered with rich stuffs,—not fastened on as 
in our own day, but thrown over them to fall in 
handsome folds, or merely applied in the form of 
cushions. They were, however, very choice and 
rare, even in greit households. There was seldom, 
in the earlier periods of the Middle Ages, more 
than one chair in one chamber. This was the 
seat of the master of the house, which he only 
abdicated in favour of a stranger upon whom he 
wished to shower every distinction in his power. 
The other members of the household seated them- 
selves on benches, or trunks, or stools, as the 
case might be. These seats were generally high- 
baeked, and furnished with a foot-stool. They 
were not intended to be moved about, but re- 
mained against the wall. There were different- 
shaped chairs that were used in the centre of 
apartments when the personage holding an 
audience wished to be attended by his suite 
grouped around him. Some of these were hex- 
agonal. One of the six sides was without any 
railing: the planes on either side of this were 
fitted with arms; the three planes behind with a 
back. Somewhat of this form must have been 








the throne of Solomon, which, we are told, was 
all of ivory, plated with pure gold: the ascent was 
six steps, the back was round, and two arms sup- 
ported the seat. Twelve golden lions, one on each 
side of every step, formed a feature in its orna- 
mentation. Lions were also introduced as claws 
on feet to thrones and seats in the Middle Ages. It 
is noteworthy, that when chairs were made of a 
more movable size and were more generally used, 
it became necessary to fasten the stuffs with 
which they were covered to the framework. This 
necessity was the origin of our easy chairs. We 
have said that benches formed the seats of most of 
the members ofa household. These, at an early 
period, also did duty as tables. When Gregory 
de Tours arrived in the presence of his king, he 
found at his right hand the Bishop Bertrand ; on 
his left Raguemond; between them a_ bench 
covered with bread, &e., &c. If we may take the 
vignettes of MSS. as evidence, they were fre- 
quently gilded, and encrusted with gold and ivory. 
The ends were carved, and so formed as to make 
arm-rests. In the houses of the burgesses, benches 
ran round the apartments in which they received 
strangers, the seats of which lifted up like lids, 
and formed, with the panelling below, a series of 
chests. 

We moderns have exiled to the kitchen a noble 
piece of furniture, which formed one of the most 
conspicuous objects in the salons of the French 
chateaux. This is the “dressoir”—a sideboard 
rising to some height, with shelves one above 
another, on which were displayed the gold and 
silver vessels, costly vases, candlesticks, and other 
choice ornaments of their owners. The height of 
these dressoirs was fixed by etiquette: a noble of 
a certain rank was entitled to use a dressoir of 
three stages, whilst those of a lower rank were 
obliged to content themselves with two. Marie 
de Bourgoyne, as daughter of the Count de 
Charolais, had five degrés to her dressoir; but 
the queens of France were alone entitled to a 
similar height. Ladies of rank, on the occasion 
of the births of their children ceremoniously kept 
to their chambers for fifteen days ; and these they 
decorated with all the articles “deluxe” at their 
command. Their dressoirs were covered with 
bordered linen, or embroidered velvet; and upon 
the various shelves, which receded in breadth till 
they terminated in a dorsal, they placed vases 
of crystal, ornamented with gold and precious 
stones, ewers of gold and silver, bowls, silver 
candelabra, and sweet-meat boxes (drageoirs) of 
gold, enriched with precious stones. Persons 
coming to see Madame partook of these sweets, as 
well as of wine. When the dressoir was so con- 
structed as to admit of its being drawn up to the 
dining-table, or placed in the centre of a chamber, 
it was called a buffet. The original use of the 
latter piece of furniture was, however, merely to 
secure the choice articles which ultimately came 
to be displayed upon it. The dressoir does not 
appear to have been in use before the fifteenth 
century; for, during the early feudal era, the 
habits of society were simple: nobles preferred 
to employ their wealth in building strong castles 
to hold a large number of men, and to equip these 
and feed them, rather than to purchase vessels of 
gold and silver. The house of Burgundy was the 
source whence the love of display emanated. The 
gorgeous entertainments of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy were the cause of a jealous rivalry in the 
French court, which exhibited itself in endeavour- 
ing to eclipse the luxury of the former, by pro- 
ducing a still greater display of gold, silver, and 
jewelled vessels, by giving more abundent largesse 
and more frequent fétes. By the fifteenth century 


‘luxurious displays had reached an extravagant 


height ; and on the entrance of strangers of great 
rank, it was the custom to present them with re- 
freshments in a vessel of gold, or vermeil, taken 
from the sumptuously-laden buffet, with the un- 
derstanding that the costly object in question was 
to be retained by the person thus welcomed. 
There was also a less imposing form of dressoir, 
partaking more of the nature of a credence. This 
was a table with a high dorsal to it, midway up 
which there was one shelf across: below the table 
top was the armoire, or place of deposit for the 
abjects displayed upon it when it was desirable to 
secure them. M. Viollet-le-Duc gives an illustra- 
tion of this useful contrivance. The table-top, or 
sideboard, is covered with a narrow cloth, upon 
which are placed three tall long-neeked ewers: 
four silver plates are ranged on the shelf; and the 
dorsal, against which they lean, is lined with stuff 
or leather. This, and the dressoi proper, are 
pieces of furniture we might well reproduce. The 
receding steps or shelves of the dressoir would 
answer admirably for the display of ancient china 
and other nick-nacks; while the lower board would 





answer the same purpose as our modern uphol.- 
sterer’s sideboards; and the space below this, 
which is planked to form another shelf or inner 
step, would be also useful in the service of a dinner, 
The linen cloths with which they were decked, 
were bordered with velvet and gold, and fringed 
with silk. As our views of the value of the 
services of laundresses are of a very different scale 
to those entertained by our ancestors, the cloths 
might be dispensed with ; or, otherwise, made of 
material suitable for frequent washing. The want 
of the dressoir must have been felt im the recent 
fétes given in the metropolis to their Royal High. 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. The 
corporation display of silver and gold plate reached 
from the ground to the ceiling; and similar 
displays were made on the buffets of those noble- 
men whom the royal pair have honoured with 
their company during this season. Plain deal 
wood, covered with crimson cloth or velvet, is 
doubtless a good temporary substitute; but it is 
certain that the legitimate piece of furniture 
which should have borne the costly freight. was the 
ancient handsomely-carved dressoir. 

It was not long prior to the thirteenth century 
that tableeloths were considered indispensable to 
the dignity of a dinner. Tables intended for the 
serving of meals were furnished with a ledge all 
round them, much as the butler’s tray is in the pre- 
sent day. Affixed to this ledge was drapery which 
descended to the floor in folds; but on the table 
itself there was no covering. The form of tables 
up to this date was eircular, or semi-circular. In 
the thirteenth century, dining-tables were square, 
when the company was small; and oblong, or of 
a horseshoe form, if the number of persons to be 
seated at them was large: occasionally, too, a 
number of small tables were provided. The ease 
and rapidity with which these were removed on 
the conclusion of a repast, suggests to M. Viollet- 
le-Duc the supposition that they consisted of a 
number of panels, or leaves, placed upon trestles 
without being fixed, when the number to beseated 
being ascertained, the exact accommodation re- 
quired could be given. These were probably 
exceptional arrangements to meet exceptional 
cases ; because it is certain that some dining-tables 
must have been of a more solid construction, as 
it was not unusual for persons to mount on them 
between the courses and recite verses, or perform 
allegorical devices, or present bouquets to the 
guests. In those early times it appears to have been 
the mode to place the dishes and wines upon the 
dressoirs and credences, whence they were handed 
to theguests. All the vignettesrepresenting repasts 
show that one side of the table was left free for 
the service, and the table itself narrow enough to 
be conveniently reached across, Princes 
nobles sometimes dined at separate tables from 
their retainers. The vignettes of fourteenth and 
fifteenth-century MSS. show personages with or 
without their wives, seated at narrow oblong tables 
eating, the bench or throne on which they sit ter- 
minating in a canopy and hung with tapestry. 

There were also tables much more richly orna- 
mented. These were for games of chance, or far 
the chamber of the lady of the chiteau. They 
were made of metal, bronze, gold, or silver. The 
will of Charlemagne is cited by the author of 
this Dictionary, as proving that he was p 
of three silver tables and one gold one of a 
considerable size and weight. The Trouvéresdis- 
dained not to celebrate the beauty of a certain 
table presented by Don Pédre de Castille to the 
Prince of Wales, It was set with precious stones, 
some of which were believed to possess the pro- 
perty of turning black should any dish containing 
poison be placed upon it. . 

Metallic beds are by no means an invention of 
this age of iron—the nineteenth century. — 
bed af the King of Bashan was a bed of iron. 
Solomon speaks of a bed decked with tapestry, 
with earved works, and with fine linen of Egypt. 
The prophet Amos speaks of beds of ivory. The 
bas-relief of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
show us numerous examples of their beds. In the 
Middle Ages they were made of bronze as well as 
of ivory, horn, and precious woods encrusted. with 
ornaments. The vignettes of the Carlovingman 
period indicate, by the form of the beds repre- 
sented in them, that they were then constr 
of bronze. Towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the woods used in their construction were 
carved and painted. Mattresses, pillows, coverlets, 
and curtains were all riehly ornamented with lace 
and embroidery. The curtains were suspended 
from transverse beams or poles ; and between these 
and the bed, were slung night-lamps. Daring the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries 








night-lamps were considered indispensable; pér- 
haps from fear of apparitions, or from the belief 
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that they drove away evil spirits, or from a 

eral sense of insecurity in the dark. In each 
successive century, the garnitures of beds became 
richer and richer, the counterpanes being in silk, 
then in velvet, and ultimately of cloth of gold. In 
the fifteenth century, size became a condition of 
request. Beds were then made 7 feet long and 
6 feet wide, and oftener still larger. Up to this 
date, the canopies or bed-tops and curtains were 
all suspended from the ceiling; but in the sixteenth 
century, bed-posts or columns began to make their 
appearance. Besides beds for actual use, there 
were state beds or lits de parade, which were 
placed in chambers adjoining the real bed- 
chamber of a prince or princess. In these they 
received ceremonious visits from persons not suffi- 
ciently intimate with them to enter the actual 
bed-chamber, but still not to be placed upon the 
footing of ordinary visitors. It was these state 
bed-chambers, says M. Viollet-le-Duc, which esta- 
blished the distinction which obtained till the last 
century between the lesser and the grand levees 
of the sovereign. The “petit lever” was held 
originally in the bed-chamber ; the “ grand lever” 
in the state chamber. 

The use of enormous wood fires in the large 
open chimneys necessitated the adoption of 
screens; and the contrivances with which these 
were accommodated to circumstances show the 
estimation in which—those now unseen com- 
forts—open fires, were once regarded in France. 
Sometimes the screens were suspended tothe edgeof 
the chimney-opening ; so that those sitting around, 
could warm their feet without burning their 
faces. If the fire was fierce, its effects were tem- 
pered with screens; and if burning low, they 
were dispensed with altogether, and people 
gathered round the embers within the chimney, 
on stools, Considerable taste and ingenuity are 
displayed in the various forms and materials of 
which these stools were made. Some of them 
were square, others triangular, and others oblong ; 
some were light, some heavy ; some covered with 
cushions, and some uncovered; and all of them 
were low, and without backs. Our author has a 
theory of his own concerning their use. He 
thinks the difference in height, gained by a com- 
pany being promiscuously seated on stools and 
chairs, contributes not a little to its gaiety and 
ease. The ideas of people seated on chairs of a 
uniform height, are apt to arrange themselves in 
as formal postures. It is, perhaps unwittingly, to 
avoid this certain monotony, that gentlemen are 
in the habit of standing by the side of ladies who 
are seated to enjoy their conversation in conver- 
sazioni: but this, of course, ultimately produces 
fatigue ; and wit again flags. The true secret of 
insuring a pleasant evening is to introduce the use 
of stools. Then gentlemen, choosing the lower 
seats, could look up into the faces of the ladies, 
and a continuous stream of brilliant wit would 
set in. Stools were in much more general use in 
the Middle Ages than in our time; being always 
placed in front of benches, thrones, chairs, and by 
‘the sides of beds. Another ancient piece of furni- 
ture, the use of which could be well revived in 
our large country mansions, is the long double 
bench, raised on a foot-pace, depicted at page 105, 
by M. Viollet-le-Duc. This has close pane! fronts 
to the seats, and, for a dorsal, a rail hinged on to 
apivot. When placed before the fire, persons can 
seat themselves upon it, and the rail inclines to 
suit their posture : when sufficiently warmed they 
can, by seating themselves on the opposite side, 
turn their backs to the fire, and the rail accommo- 
dates itself anew. The ends of this bench, as 
shown in the example in the “Dictionnaire,” are 
richly carved, and surmounted with crests: a 
stuffed cushion is thrown upon the seat ; and it is, 
generally, a very handsome object. 

Cabinets were a creation of the sixteenth 
century, but came more especially into use 
in the seventeenth. The pieces of furniture 
which served the same use, namely, to preserve 
small objects of value before this period, were the 
armoires and bahuts, The former were used more 
especially in churches and monasteries. They 
may be described as a sort of cupboard or press, 
Opening with folding doors, containing divisions 
Suitable for the conservation of sacred vessels, 

missals, vestments, and other treasures. They 
were also used in the homes of the nobles; and to 
be day, the French peasants keep their linen, 

eir family papers, their little store of silver, and 
other effects, in the modern repreeentative of an 
armowe. Indeed, the word, though given, in 
many dictionaries, as a “press” or “chest of 
ar 18 im constant use in France, for a cup- 

d of almost any kind. M. Viollet-le-Duc, at 

Page 7, gives an illustration, with others, of an 
armorre of the thirteenth century, which is pre- 





served in the salle du trésor of the Cathedral of 
Bayeux. It was made to extend along one side of 
the room in which it is placed, with two tiers of 
compartments, one above the other, eight in 
each row, and each compartment possessing its 
separate door. The ornamental hinges, bolts, and 
locks upon the numercus doors form its most 
striking ornament: every compartment being com- 
plete in itself, it would have been a most tedious 
task to rifle it. The apparent reason of the large 
scale upon which it is constructed, is that it was 
intended for the safe keeping of the armour of the 
men-at-arms of the cha)ter (gentlemen who were 
bound to assist, armed cap-.d-pied, at the grand 
festivals held in the cathedral), besides the ordi- 
nary treasure of a religious house. The wood- 
work is entirely covered with paintings, represent- 
ing the translation of relics. Two illustrations 
(one of which is in colours), are given of an 
armoire from the treasury of the Cathedral of 
Noyon. The panels of this are painted both out- 
side and in: a figure of a saint occupies the centre 
of each, standing out from diapered backgrounds, 
alternately grey and red; and a black and white 
quatrefoil border edges each tier. The two ends 
terminate in gables, and a dormer ornaments the 
centre of the front. The ironwork is not so com- 
plicated and ornamental as in the Bayeux ex- 
ample, but the plan of separate fastenings to each 
compartment has been adhered to, An armoire, 
likewise illustrated, from the treasury of Saint 
Germain l’Auxerrois, consisting also of two tiers 
of compartments, surmounted with a richly carved 
open cornice, is furnished with a panelled bench, 
extending its entire length, the first tier of doors 
forming a dorsal to it. In the first-mentioned 
specimens the space between the lower tier and 
the floor was unoccupied save by the legs: in this 
it is judiciously economized into a seat. The other 
forerunner of the cabinet, the dahut, partakes 
more of the character of a chest or trunk, placed 
upon four short legs or upon the ground. ‘These 
appear to have been more within everybody’s 
reach than the more stately armoire, and to have 
served as treasury, seat, table, or bed, as occasion 
required. In the earliest examples they were of 
a simple oblong form, secured with iron ‘bands 
across and across and round the angles, of more or 
less ornamented workmanship. However, when 
the interiors of chambers were hung with tapestry, 
and decked with stamped and gilded leather, they 
began to be richly carved with armorial devices, 
emblems, and inscriptions. An example, illustrated 
from the collection of M. Gerente, has on its front 
twelve armed figures in alto relievo, coated in 
mail, standing in as many cusped-headed niches, 
grouped under six pointed arches, the heads of 
which are filled with tracery of different devices. 
The spandril spaces between the heads of the 
arches are filled with bizarre figures, carved in 
low relief. The lid is flat, and covered with 
quatrefoils, having a different subject represented 
on each. The feet are panelled, and extending to 
one-third of the width, and carved with dragons. 
The costume of the knights, and the shape of 
their helmets and shields, indicate that this 
curious piece of workmanship was made at the 
close of the thirteenth or at the commencement of 
the fourteenth century. 

A smaller and much richer article, destined for 
a similar use, was the casket (coffret). These were 
made in gold, silver, ivory, choice woods, inlaid 
and enamelled copper; and treated in their orna- 
mentation in the most artistic manner. Nobles 
and their wives carried their jewels, their money, 
and even their title-deeds, with them when they 
undertook a journey, when, they were placed in 
caskets and confided to the charge of a confidential 
squire. They were of different forms. A choice 
example preserved in the treasury of the cathedral 
of Sens, illustrated by M. Viollet-le-Duc, is in the 
form of a prism of twelve planes terminating in 
a pyramidal covering, also possessing a dozen 
planes. It is of ivory, and is sculptured with the 
histories of Joseph and David, and representations 
of animals. It is supposed to have come from 
Constantinople in the twelfth century, and to have 
contained relics. The most usual form, however, 
is that ofa small oblong box with a flat or rounded 
lid. Sometimes the workmarship is more precious 
than the materials. An illustration is given of a 
casket of chesnut wood, 27 centimetres long by 
10 high, with handle, hinges, and lock of iron. 
The front is carved with figures and animals in 
circles of foliage, and the sides are ornamented 
with circles, the centre of which is the letter 
H. The handle is furnished with a ring which 
turns upon a pin, by which coxtrivance the casket, 
when held in the hand, can be turned from side 
to side for the convenience of locking or unlock- 





ing it. Some caskets were sculptured with scenes 


from the chase and from romances in vogue: 
others, made of wood, are covered with stamped 
brass ; and others of oak are covered first with red 
leather, and over the leather thin plates of perfo- 
rated polished iron upon a second plate not so 
much polished. A particular example of the latter 
kind is furnished with four rings, two on each side, 
to fasten it to the interior of a trunk so firmly 
that it could not be easily abstracted, or to be 
carried en croupe, fastened to the baggage upon 
the beasts of burden. We recently mentioned 
the circumstance of the Chatelain de Courcy 
sending his heart in a casket to “la dame de 
Fayel.” A Trouvére has handed down the fact 
that the casket in question was silver. Finding 
himself dying, the chatelain 
© eccccce fist aporter 

Un des coffrets de ses soumiers 

Ouquel estoit li tresors chiers 

Des tresches (tresses) qu’il véoit souvent. 

Un coffre petitet d’argent 

En a trait et puis l’a baizié, 

Ouvert }’a, si a fors sachié 

Les tresches qui sambloient d’or.’’ 


There are few objects which present a greater 
diversity in form than thrones. Indeed, a chair or 
a folding-stool, if raised on a dais and furnished 
with a canopy, would pass for a throne. Les 
Saudesteuils pliants, or folding-stools or chairs, 
frequently formed part of the baggage of princes 
in the Middle Ages, for this purpose. When re- 
quired for state use, all that it was necessary to 
do was to place it on a dais, with a stool to forma 
second step, and drapery arranged over head for 
curtains or canopy. Our English Edward the 
Confessor is represented on the Bayeux tapestry 
as seated on a bench, without dorsal or arms, be- 
neath an arcade hung with drapery. The ends of 
the bench, which are even with the seat, are 
carved to represent heads of animals, and 
the legs are ended in claws. On the seat is a 
cushion, apparently made of diapered stuff. Some- 
times a throne consisted of a carved bench, witha 
dorsal, but no ends, raised on a foot-pace on which 
was likewise a richly ornamental foot-stool. Ano- 
ther form of throne illustrated by M. Viollet-le- 
Dac, consists of a faudesteuil having the head of 
an animal at the four corners and the feet for legs, 
across which a piece of rich drapery is thrown, 
and over that is ranged a cushion. This faude- 
steuil stands on a dais of two steps, beneath a 
square canopy, supported on four columns, and 
hung with drapery. The most imposing form con- 
sists of the high-backed armed-chair, raised upon 
a dais beneath a canopy. This, as illustrated, 
ornamented with carved panelling and little niches 
containing figures, is very handsome. Under the 
heading of “‘ Faudesteuil” there is an illustration 
of a bronze seat of the twelfth century, in which 
foliage, birds, and animals are blended in a design 
of great beauty. 

The prie-diew was not in use till the end 
of the fifteenth century. Before that period, 
nobles with their families used the chapels of the 
chateaux for their devotions, and burgesses -the 
principal rooms in their houses: when there, the 
persons joining in the worship knelt on the carpet 
or on cushions. It will be remembered that 
churches were not furnished with pews at that 
age: worshippers all fell on their knees upon the 
pavement. But luxury crept into devotions as 
into everything else; and ladies carried, or sent, 
cushions to church ; and prie.dieux for individual 
prayer were instituted in private life. They con- 
tained a little armoire, in which the prayer-books 
used could be kept; and were furnished with a 
slanting top, like a lectern. 

Shrines are very amply illustrated by our 
author. They are represented as treated in every 
manner, from the simply coffin form to be carried 
on the shoulders, to the elaborate structure to be 
placed near the high altar of acathedral. Nume- 
rous reliquaries also are given. These are, gene- 
rally, choice specimens of the goldsmith’s art. To 
the Crusades is to be attributed the rage for 
reliquaries in the early age. Every one visiting 
Jerusalem took home some sacred relic, which was 
deposited in a casket made for its conservation. A 
curious conceit prevailed in the manufacture of 
reliquaries: they were formed, as far as possible, 
into the shape of the relic inclosed: if it werea 
skull, the reliquaries assumed the form of the bust 
of the saint, showing his features; if a hand, ora 
foot, or au arm, the casket presented similar out- 
lines, These curious objects were sometimes of 
gold, silver, and carved ivory, &c.; and were 
enamelled, and chased, and studded with a pro- 
fusion of precious stones. The most precious of 
all relics, however, was the Saint-Graal, the vessel 
used by our Saviour at the Holy Supper, and 
in which Joseph of Arimathea received the blood 





that fell from our Lord in the Passion. Next to 
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this in estimation, were considered the fragments 
of the true cross: these were conserved in cases 
of various forms. The crown of thorns, encased 
in crystal, is preserved in a gold reliquary of the 
form of a crown, which has the twelve apostles in 
niches round thecircle. Those who are curious in 
such matters will find much to interest them, 
likewise, about dyptichs, tryptichs, retables, and 
altars. 

Froissart exclaims, foreign countries may well 
wonder at the noble realm of France, how finely it 
is situate, and what numbers of cities, towns, 
and castles it possesses, as well in the distant parts, 
as in the heart of the country. And after pic- 
turing the interiors of the chdteaux, we can quite 
understand his admiration. Richly panelled ceil- 
ings, richly carved bedsteads and cradles, walls 
hung with tapestry, bay windows, fringed car- 
pets, cushions of rich stuffs, carved chests and 
benches, dressoirs covered with gemmed vessels of 
silver and gold, open chimneys whose mantel- 
shelves mount to the ceilings, carved with armo- 
rial bearings, are objects capable of gorgeous com- 
binations. The ground, however, upon which we 
recommend this volume, is the possibility that, in 
the right hands, it will suggest to our wholesale 
furniture and cabinetmakers, the adaptation of 
chaste forms to articles in every-day use; and to 
others, the revival of some of the useful kinds of 
furniture that the intermediate generations be- 
tween us moderns and the sixteenth century have 
suffered to fall into disuse, adding thereto fresh 
art, and details of ornamentation, less Medieval 
than combining the utilization of what is good in 
one period, the older, with what may be charac- 
terisic and worthy of the other, the period in 
which we live. 





OLD SMITHFIELD AND ITS PRECINCTS: 
A SANITARY AND ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE. 


GREAT changes in our time have been made in 
the venerable neighbourhood of Smithfield; and 
still the alterations go on. Along the Fleet 
Valley, City-wards, within the last twelve years, 
or thereabouts, wretched houses, that gave shelter, 
it is said, to nearly 20,000 people, have been swept 
away. This week, the removal of the property 
and houses required for the construction of the 
loop line into Smithfield to join the new Metro- 
politan Meat and Poultry Market, has been com- 
menced., A vast mass of property in Greenhill’s- 
rents and other confined localities on the northern 
side of the market, is also undergoing demoli- 
tion. The difficulties to which people are sub- 
jected, whilst so little is done, in proportion to 
the need, towards providing the proper number of 
new dwellings, are grievous: yet we can hardly 
regret the demolition, the unwholesomeness of the 
old tenements being taken into consideration; 
and there are many who require the pressure, to 
induce them to dispense with hurtful indulgences 
which absorb the means that otherwise might go 
to procuring better places of abode. The Fleet has 
disappeared, being now confined below ground. 
At the present time, Sharp’s-alley—that place of 
former unsanitary repute—is in course of demo- 
lition, as necessary for the extension of the 
Railway Station. The excavations are being 
continued to near the building which is occu- 
pied by the Field-lane Ragged School and 
Refuge. The horse-slaughtering bas been removed 
to Maiden-lane, Bow-creek, and other localities, 
where it is managed in a more satisfactory manner 
than formerly; and the persons engaged in the 
business derive an increased profit in consequence. 
There is, however, still lingering in its former seat, 
evidence of the busy but unhealthy trade which 
used to be carried on. In Round-court may be 
noticed a sign marked “ , Dealer in Bladders 
and Cats’-gut ;” and not far off, in one small old- 
fashioned-looking shop of a very unsatisfactory 
description, there is an announcement that here 
may be obtained the very best pork-sausage skins, 
7s. per gallon. 

Few who have passed this way, along the new 
street, can fail to have noticed, on a piece of vacant 
ground, a large and motley gathering of men and 
a few boys: some are old and others of various 
ages; a few are dressed in the height of the sum- 
mer fashion; and others show various grades of 
decline to tattered poverty: each, with book or 
peucil in hand, forms one of the numerous groups, 
or else is engaged in solitude, making some subtle 
and mysterious calculations, Young men, in their 
shirt-sleeves and aprons, hurry from Clerkenwell 
way, and hastily transact a piece of business, and 
then rush back: errand-boys and others appear, 
who most likely negotiate some affair for other 
parties. This company is the betting fraternity, 
which, having been driven from Bride-lane, Fleet- 








street, by the City police, has established itself at 
a short distance over the border, where it sets 
metropolitan police at defiance. Day after day, 
during summer and winter, the betting exchange 
is here carried forward in the most brisk and pub- 
lic manner, and in many instances leads to ruin 
and mischief. The young men from the gold- 
smiths’ and jewellers’, &c., cannot derive much 
good from visits to this place. It seems surprising 
that such a thing should be allowed; but the 
police are helpless. In the streets or public road- 
ways, they could prevent such people from assem- 
bling and forming an obstruction; but inside the 
open railing which surrounds this now waste piece 
of land, they cannot interfere. The ground, we 
are told, belongs to the City Corporation ; and if 
they would but enclose it with a hoarding of suffi- 
cient height, these gentlemen would be again sent 
upon their travels. 

To return, however, to Sharp’s-alley : we earn 
that during its removal, several coins (rose-nobles, 
&c.), tradesmen’s tokens, pottery, and other ob- 
jects, have been found; and while making the 
extensive excavations towards the Clerkenwell 
Sessions-house, to the north of the iron bridge 
which crosses the railway here, some very curious 
matters have been recently brought to light: 
these consisted of a potter’s kiln and some en- 
caustic tiles, which seem to have been spoiled in 
the course of manufacture, and thrown to one 
side: the tiles indicate a date of about 350 or 
400 years back. The kiln is formed of thin square 
tiles, of a red colour; and at a first glance, the 
three arches which support the floor look much 
like Anglo-Roman work. A more close inspection, 
however, shows that the tiles are not older 
than the date above mentioned. These arches 
have been used for firing, and were pro- 
bably supplied with wood: they support the 
floor of the kiln, which is formed of tiles and con- 
crete, and is perforated with numerous holes, 
which communicate with the arches below. This 
floor was found at a depth of about 14 feet below 
the neighbouring surface. In the “ Memorials of 
Father Thames,” which appeared in the Builder 
some years ago, and also in some notes on the 
progress of the Fleet sewer, we directed attention 
to the enormous rise of the ground in this part 
of London during a comparatively recent period ; 
aud it is most likely that large quantities of 
the débris of the Great Fire of 1666, here found 
a resting place. The excavations in progress 
show that to a considerable depth, the soil is “made 
ground.” Originally, this kiln, over which the 
ground has risen 14 feet, was no doubt planted 
on the natural bank of the Fleet river. 

The railway authorities have shown a praise- 
worthy spirit in preserving the fragment of Old 
London that we have spoken of; but it is 
likely that before these particulars get into 
the hands of our readers, it will have been 
necessary to remove it. Mr. Price, of Cow- 
cross-street, has, however, taken the precau- 
tion of having it carefully photographed. This 
gentleman, following the example of his late 
father, continues the collection of antiquities, 
that are from time to time discovered, parti- 
cularly those which have local interest. 

In connexion with the kiln, it may be worth while 
to say that in the year 1506, or about contempo- 
rary with it, Prior Bolton began extensive repairs 
at the churchof St. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smith- 
field. On that occasion there can be little doubt 
that the pavement, which is now covered from the 
view, would be attended to; and it might be 
found by investigation, that if this was in part, 
or altogether, formed of encaustic tiles similar 
to those found here, the kiln might have been 
built for the purpose of making these articles; 
but however this may be, it is certain that no 
longer back than the beginning of the present 
century, there were potteries along the banks of 
the Fleet ; and some of these were situate near 
where the Clerkenwell police-courts are now. . 

Passing up Cow-cross-street to Smithfield-bars, 
there are some quaint houses and shops. Part of 
the fronts in Faulkner’s-alley are of wood, and 
are worth notice. And here, as well as in some 
other confined places where the people are very 
poor, there are, considering the situations, won- 
derful displays of window plants and flowers. 
This pretty custom has been seemingly much pro- 
moted by the shows and prizes in connexion with 
the “Lamb aud Flag” Ragged Schools. We would, 
however, just hint that in some instances the 
windows are so crowded with drooping and other 
greenery, that it interferes to a great extent with 
the proper admission of light, and with ventilation. 
Leading from Cow-cross-street there are several al- 
leys. In some of these, on the south side, are large 
slaughter-houses, to which the animals are still 





driven through the streets from New Smithfield, 
These, in consequence of a better system of in. 
spection, have been improved during the last few 
years : but, as we said last week, they require to be 
more so, and to be designed on principles freshly 
studied. At best, the practice of driving animals 
through wiles of crowded streets, and killing them 
in close and crowded neighbourhoods, is an objec. 
tionable arrangement. In this street, at the corner 
of Red Lion-alley, there are the remains of a 
gateway which has been boldly and elaborately 
carved. It is of about the time of Charles II, 
reign, when carving was much used in London, 
in the decoration both of ships and of houses, 

At Smithfield-bars,* from near the top of Cow. 
cross-street to the open space of the old market, 
there are indications of a great and sweeping 
change. The shops, hostelries, and houses are 
nearly all closed, and the inhabitants gone else. 
where. Placards announce the sale of materials: 
the auctioneers are busy; and soon the houses 
will be knocked down and carted away, and this 
valuable site will be made ready for the building 
of the new dead-meat market. Already the pro- 
cess of gutting the Rose Inn has commenced, and 
other work of demolition will soon follow. Nearly 
the whole of the houses are older than the time 
of the Great Fire, which, as our readers know, did 
not spread in this direction. The fronts of many of 
them have been altered; but from certain points, 
Smithfield-bars has an ancient and picturesque 
appearance, which seems more striking since the 
shops have been closed. The backs of some of 
the premises,—the Rose Inn, for instance,—are 
worth inspection by those who take an interest in 
what few remains of Old London now exist. 

The immense mass of woodwork of the pens is 
to be presently rooted up, and may, when chopped 
into firewood, have an effect on the market-value 
of the commodity. 

Leaving these matters, and hearing of far too 
much sickness and death in Clerkenwell, we wander 
from Smithfield in the direction of St. John’s 
Gate, and glance at the condition of some of the 
dwellings by the way, particularly part of those 
in Eagle-court. From St. John’s-lane westward 
to the Metropolitan Railway, bounded on the 
south by Cow-cross-street, and on the north by 
the houses which face Clerkenwell-green, there 
is athick population, which requires great sanitary 
care. Throughout a considerable part of this dis- 
trict, there are many men who work at various 
branches of watchmaking, as lapidaries, en- 
gravers, &c., in the midst of their own families, 
in parts of houses in which there are several 
other families; and in few districts of London 
will there be seen so many pale-faced men and 
women, and undersized and delicate-looking 
children. There are complaints of falling prices 
and scarcity of work amongst these skilled 
artisans. Many who have families, who could 
formerly pay for two or three rooms, have thus 
been driven into one. When considering the 
sanitary statistics of the metropolis, the sufferings 
caused by the transition state of several trades 
should be thought of ; for, although improvements 
are continued, this must materially affect health. 
For instance, in one room there were two decent- 
looking women and five children. One was a single 
woman and the other married. The father of the 
children and husband of one of the women, had 
been for months out of work, in consequence of a 
broken limb, but had started to the country in 
search of employment. The two women and two 
little girls were busily engaged sewing a fashion~ 
able kind of striped shirt. The women attended 
to the chief part, and the little girls made the 
seams of the wristbands, &c. One little girl, too 
small to sew, threaded the needles when wanted, 
so that not a moment should be lost. _They 
worked incessantly from before five o’clock in the 
morning until late at night, and the whole earnings 
of the women and children only amounted to about 
1s. 4d. a day, whilst for nearly three weeks they 
had been unable to get even this miserable 
employment, so that they were thankful to 
obtain it. We mention the case to show how 
sanitary derangements must affect the health of 
those who are so much underfed as are persons 
in the condition of the people mentioned. 
many of the houses here, the closets and dust- 
bins are within the passage at the bottom of the 
staircase: the closets are in several instances ill- 
constructed,—some untrapped, or badly suppli 
with water: the staircases are without ventila- 
tion; and in the morning, after the doors, &e., 





* On a house in Peter-street, which leads from here, 1s 
the following inscription:—Opposite this place — 
Hall formerty stood. 1 mile, 1 furlong, and 13 _ 
from the Standard in Cornhil!; 4 furlongs 205 ya 
from Holborn Barrs, down Holborn, up Snow-hill, Cow- 
ane, and through Smithfield. 
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have been closed all night, the people say that the 
smell is shocking: in some places we found it bad 
enough in the daytime. —— me 

Three children have died within a week, of 
scarlatina, in a house which stands over Ledbury- 
place, on the west side of St. John’s-square. On 
reaching this place we find it to be the dwelling 
in which the famous Bishop Burnet long resided, 
and in which he wrote several of the works which 
have rendered his name eminent. 

The front of the house has been much changed 
since Dr. Johnson may have often passed this way 
to or from the old gate, or when the small coalman 
gave his musical entertainments to the quality of 
Clerkenwell. “The gardens that are shown in 
the old prints to have been in front, have been 
covered by shops. It is satisfactory, however, to 
see that the name of the bishop has been printed in 
bold letters on the building. Passing through 
the archway of Ledbury-place, there may be 





seen several small cottages, which have been 
built on what was formerly a garden: the place is 


The cottages are not of the best kind; but care | 
seems to have been taken by the gentleman to. 
whom the property belongs; and matters will be | 
much improved when the deep cutting of the | 
Main-Drainage sewer passes close to the premises. | 
Additional closcts have been provided, and water 
supplied. 

It was, however, in one of the back rooms in | 
the basement of this large house that the three | 
children died. A cellar below, contained, we are | 
told, no offensive matters. The windows, however, 
looked towards one or two closets, which were 
at a few yards’ distance. The room was large, and 
ought to have afforded fair facilities for ventila- 
tion. The neighbours, however, report that the 
father was of unsteady habits, and that the chil- 
dren, who were weak and unhealthy, were left in 
dirt and neglect. The room was altogether of 
such a description, that some say the sickness 
could not be wondered at. We had, however, no 
means of judging of this, for the tenants had 
left; and since, a fourth child has been with 
difficulty saved from perishing with the same 
disease. The house of Bishop Burnet is of large 
size, the staircases very wide and old-fashioned ; 
aud it is satisfactory to find that good provision 
has been made for ventilating them from top to 
bottom. Unlike the staircases to which we have 
referred, there was no tainted air—the stairs, Kc., 
were scrupulously clean,—and in certain of the 
rooms various openings had been made. There 
are some back apartments, leading from the prin- 
cipal room, and which in certain instances seem 
to be used as sleeping-places: these might be im- 
proved by ventilation of the staircase. 

There is one thing more to be mentioned in 
connexion with the premises: with the excep- 
tion above mentioned, the tenants seem to have 
been well selected, the agent being instructed, 
before letting, to make careful inquiry in the 
neighbourhoods in which persons requiring apart- 
ments have been living. Most of the rooms were 
comfortably, and in some cases elegantly, furnished. 
The old wood-panelling is said, if kept well painted 
and washed, not to produce many troublesome 
visitors. Nearly all the windows were open, and 
a glance at the whole of the premises shows 
what improved conditions, even in tenemented 
houses, may be created by decent persons com- 
bining with their landlords to produce them. 








LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS UNDER THE 
PUBLIC WORKS ACT. 


THE Lancashire towns are all astir as to the 
application of the new powers given to the mauu- 
facturing districts for effecting local improvements 
under the Public Works Act of last session of 
Parliament. Discussions have been going on 
amongst the authorities, projects suggested, diffi- 
= started, and objections more or less success- 

y met; and, on the whole, a willing and 
ap spirit has been manifested on all hands. 
im = expects that the adoption of the new Act 
a all, or even a great part, of what is requi- 
hal in the circumstances; but a million and a 
bed Lange cannot but aid most materially in 
pars ne hoe distress. Some perplexity prevails 
an ~ est sort of works to be gone into; so 
ms ch skilled labour, as well as outlay, is requisite 
thi carrying out many local improvements ; all 
a diminishing the actual benefit 
ae ne the unemployed cotton-spinners. The 
be which the Act may be said to hold in view, 

‘ escribed at Stockport by Mr. Farnall, the 
vernment commissioner, are “such as the 
ing and laying out of common lands for the 





purposes of public recreation grounds; the con- 
struction of reservoirs for waterworks; und the 
cleansing, widening, and deepening of rivers and 
watercourses. In sewering streets, it might either 
be for public or private benefit: if any portion 
were private, they could agree with the parties to 
carry it out, and submit plans to them, to which 
they must object before any money was expended, 
as they could not afterwards dispute the payment 
of the account.” The Act gives summary powers 
overruling local government Acts, for example, 
converting six months’ notices to owners of pro- 
perty, to level, pave, and sewer streets, into notices 
of fourteen days only. The time requisite for the 
compulsory purchase of land for certain purposes 
seems to be somewhat in the way of prompt 
action. 

As regards sanitary improvements it has been 
suggested by Lord Fortescue, that Government 
might facilitate the execution of such works in 
that still too generally unhealthy district, by 


sending some competent and impartial person or 
clean; but an untrapped gulley should be altered. | 


persons to report upon the cost, and the results, 
pecuniary and sanitary, of the various works of 
drainage and water supply which have now been 
completed for several years in between 100 and 200 
other places in the kingdom. His lordship does 
not seem to be aware that in many of these places 
sanitary, financial, and other reports have been 
regularly printed, and might readily be pro- 
cured. Scores of such reports have been con- 
densed and quoted from in the Builder for years 
past ; and the wniform result, so far as we can re- 
collect, is that the most decided and undoubted 
benefits to life and health have been derived from 
improved drainage and water supply. His lord- 
ship adduces the case of Ely, as if it were a spe- 
cially distinguished one; but this must be from 
ignorance of the extensive benefits which have 
been already conferred upon the community in all 
parts of England by means of sanitary improve- 
ments. As for new commissioners, they might be 
useful in concentrating these results officially into 
one focus ; but for an account of the experience of 
past years they must in a great measure rely 
upon the reports to which we have just pointed 
attention. 

At Preston, where various important works 
have been carried on of late, and a good deal of 
money expended apart altogether from loans 
under the new Act, the town council intend 
expending 28,5007. on public parks, and com- 
pleting paving and sewerage; and a more 
specific idea of what is contemplated, even at an 
increased outlay, will be derived from the follow- 
ing resolution passed at a meeting held in Pres- 
ton ;—“* That the council be recommended to 
apply for powers to borrow money under the 
above Act, for the execution of the following 
works;—Block paving and flagging, 12,000/.; 
footpath on river side, 500/.; forming and com- 
pleting Spa-road, Tweed-street, and T'rent-street, 
and purchasing land for the purpose, 6,000/.; 
completing St. Thomas’s-road, St. George’s-road, 
St. Paul’s-road, Nithsdale-place, Kenmure-place, 
Lovat-place, Derwentwater-place, and parts of 
Great Hanover-street, Sussex-street, and Essex- 
street, 5,000/.; new road from Ribblesdale-place 
to West Cliff, 2,000/.; to lay out and improve 
public parks, 3,000/.; and to widen, deepen, 
cleanse, embank, straighten, and improve the 
river Ribble, 20,0007.” Every street in the 
borough, it appears, whether completed or not, 
has been scheduled under the local Government 
Act, and notices will be served on owners of pro- 
perty, with respect to paving and sewering. 

At Wigan the same thing has been done, and 
an increased expenditure, amounting now to 
50,0007., is to be made ;—17,800/. of this to be 
employed in improving the streets of the town, 
and 32,2002. in the extension of the waterworks, 
The land for this extension has all been pur- 
chased, and the local Board will be ready to com- 
mence operations as soon as the loan is obtained. 

At Blackburn there is ulready a large increase 
in the number of operatives engaged on public 
works. Sewerage, river cleansing, &c., are the 
works to be done here under the loan, which has 
been fixed at 78,300/., to be received in 10,0002. 
instalments. 

At Ashton and Dukinfield sewerage is the work 
in hand; and at Stockport there is talk of new 
streets being built, the river being cleansed, and 
other sanitary works carried out. Denton is pre- 
paring plans for main sewers; aud Bolton is to 
apply for 100,000. (in place of 50,000/.), for 
waterworks, sewers, recreation grounds, market 
extension, &c. At Oldham and Hulme public 
parks are agitated; and it is said at Oldham, that 
more work in draining and paving will be found 
to be required than had been supposed. A syste- 





matic survey of the town is to be made, and a 
comprehensive scheme presented for adoption by 
the council. Other improvements are also con< 
templated at Oldham. The formation of a park 
in this town has been formally agreed to by the 
council, although it is believed that the streets 
will be first dealt with. 

The recent increase of applicants on the relief 
funds was considered by the Zimes to be omimous 
of a severe crisis. We have already expressed 
our opinion that the increase was partly owing 
to a pause before harvest. Our contemporary in 
his latest article, seems to be more hopeful than 
he had been. What the state of matters may 
be by Christmas it is hard to say : doubtless, there 
will be an increase of distress ; but we only desire 
to point out that matters may not be then just so 
bad as has been anticipated from the late sudden 
increase of applicants on the relief funds, which 
may have been, at least partly, temporary. 

Mr. Rawlinson states that he did not say at a 
recent meeting of the Central Relief Fund, that 
“it would be a breach of faith on the part of any 
corporation if they were to apply for a large sum 
of money for paving the streets, dnd employing 
skilled labour to the utmost extent necessary on 
the work”: he said that “it would not be a 
breach of faith,” &c. The error was originally 
made in the report that we took from a journal 
which has a high character for accuracy, and which 
ought ere this to have corrected its error. For 
the sake of complete explanation of what is 
proposed, we may state that the authorities are 
expected, not compelled, to use unskilled labour 
for everything that it is capable of performing,— 
a proportion of skilled labour varying with the 
nature of the work being necessary in each case,— 
and that in the original “ Report,” dated 30th 
May, 1863, to the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Mr. Rawlinson has shown what the pro- 
portions are. The class of works which would 
find the most employment for unskilled hands, 
includes the levelling waste lands; forming re- 
creation-grounds, suburban roads, and reservoirs ; 
baring rock for quarrying; draining lands; and 
cleansing and improving rivers. The works re- 
quiring the largest expenditure in material and 
in skilled labour, include main sewerage, house- 
drainage, forming and paving streets, flagging foot- 
ways, and similar works. The “ Report” gives the 
cost, per lineal yard, for paving and flagging, of each 
of the items, materials, skilled labour, unskilled 
labour, and plant and superintendence, as well as 
the per-centages, and also the amounts going to 
make up asum of 10,0002. These particulars may be 
useful in other cases, as to estimators and contrac- 
tors. In the case of paving an 18 feet centre 
causeway (to a street of 33 feet) with Anglezark 
“sets,” and flagging footways of 7 feet 6 inches 
width with 3-inch Upholland flags, the estimated 
per-centages are,— Materials, 81°9 ; skilled labour, 
5°1; unskilled labour, 8:2; and plant and super- 
intendence, 4°8. Where boulders would be used, 
the materials would be less, and each of the other 
items more, in proportion, 

The money paid for the unskilled labour does 
not represent the entire benefit to the district. 
That it does not sanitarily, is obvious; but, other- 
wise, and considering the question financially, the 
money paid to all will find its way to the small 
tradesmen, and others, who are now almost ruined 
by the stagnation in the cotton-trade. The very 
useful table appended to the “ Report,” show- 
ing, with other particulars, the cost of sewerage 
works devised and completed by Mr. Rawlinson, 
in ten different towns, states the average cost per 
house as 3/. 183s. 43d., and the average per head 
of the population 13s. The range has been, per 
house, from 5/. 13s. 4d. in the case of Carlisle, to 
2/7. 2s. 11d. in that of Penrith; and, per head, 
from 17s, 8d. (Carlisle) to 83. 6d. (Tynemouth). 





WORKING MEN’S CLUBS AND INSTI- 
TUTES; FRIENDLY SOCIETIES; AND 
TEMPERANCE. 


Tue council of the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union have addressed a communication 
to friendly societies, with reasons for inviting the 
co-operation of those bodies. 

The clubs will have to rent suitable rooms, and 
one of these might be advantageously devoted to 
the accommodation of the members of friendly 
and other working men’s societies, so that they 
might be able to transact their weekly or monthly 
business without being obliged to go to the public- 
house. The importance of the accommodation, 
so far as friendly societies are concerned, is shown 
by the following facts, stated in a letter from the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies to the secretary 

a 
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of the Union. After referring to the case of a 
friendly society, numbering 120 members, which, 
in the course of three years consumed at its 
meetings 258 gallons of beer, the Registrar con- 
tinued :— 

‘““ This is only one instance, out of many, in which a 
large expenditure takes place in friendly societies on 
account of drink, paid for on compulsion by the mem- 
bers, because they meet at a public-house. These charges, 
and others of a similar character, very often amount to 
about 5s. in the 1/. on the whole amount paid by the 
members. The meeting at public-houses has also the 
effect of preventing the establishment of friendly socie- 
ties upon sound principles, as in most populcus districts 
every public-house has one or more clubs, consisting of 
60, 70, or perhaps 100 members each ; and as this number 
is not sufficient to secure the permanency of a society, 
however correct the rules and tables may be, it follows, 
as a matter of course, that in a few years they are dis- 
solved or broken up. But it would have been very dif- 
ferent if all the members had formed one society, and 
held their meetings in a school-room or working men’s 
club-room, such as the Working Men’s Club and Insti- 
tute Union desires to establish, besides effecting a great 
saving in the expense of officers’ salaries, as there would 
be one set of officers for the one friendly society instead 
of several.’’ 


It is further shown that, of the societies whose 
meetings have been held in public-houses, a very 
Jarge per-centageis, brokenup; whilsttheper-cent- 
age is small in the case of societies held in school- 
rooms or private rooms. Even where no drinking 
is allowed dutivng business hours, a considerable 
sum is often spent afterwards, especially by the 
younger men. These, among other startling facts, 
point to the melancholy truth, that the very 
efforts working men make to promote provident 
habits among themselves, and to lay by for a 
rainy day, too often are made the means of lead- 
ing them into wasteful expenditure, and even into 
habits of intemperance ; while the thoroughly 
unsound principles on which the societies meeting 
at public-houses are generally formed, leave the 
unfortunate contributors, after many years’ hard- 
earned payments, nothing but an empty box and 
the remembrance of many gallons of beer drunk 
for “ the good of the house,” to their own injury 
and loss, and to the society’s ruin. 

We fear that the drinking habits are not laid 
aside when members of the societies go into the 
country ; although evidence of the police has here- 
tofore been quoted, concerning the good demeanour 
on a Sunday night of excursionists generally. We 
hinted last week, in our article on the “ Foresters ” 
and “Odd-Fellows,” at apprehensions of the be- 
haviour of some of those who would visit the 
Crystal Palace on Tuesday. The appearance of | 
many returning parties certainly showed that these 
apprehensions had not been quite without founda- 
tion. It is repeatedly said, with an expression of 
satisfaction, that drunkenness is decreasing. We 
hope, and we rather believe, that the fact is so. 
But so long as we can be pointed at, as we are, by 
the French at least, as tainted with this special 
vice, we shall have no reason to plume ourselves 
upon our condition. Moreover, and worse; by a} 
Parliamentary paper, according to the John Bull, | 
lately issued, it appears that in the year ending 
Michaelmas, 1861, there were 54,123 persons, 
male and female, convicted of drunkenness in 
England and Wales; but in the year ending! 
Michaelmas, 1862, the number convicted reached | 
the enormous amount of 63,250, showing the un- 
pleasantincrease of 9,127 drunk persons in one year. 
The proportion of persons convicted to those taken 
up has not altered, being in cach year about 66 
per cent. of allthose taken up. The consumption 
of spirits, indeed, has fallen off, at least apparently, 
upwards of five millions of gallons, involving a 
loss of revenue on that article of nearly a million 
and a half; but the discrepancy is accounted for 
by the journal named, by a great increase of 
smuggling ; and by the duty-free spirits consumed 
in unlicensed houses. 

But, returning to the efforts of the Union, the 
circular quotes further remarks by Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
that, 

“When the evils attending the meeting of friendly 
societies in public-houses are pointed out, persons are often 
met by the inquiry, ‘If wedo not meet in the public- 
house, where can we meet? We objectto aschool-room : 
it is large and cold: no private house will accommodate 
us. Wherecan we go, but to the tavern?’ Ifthe Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union succeed in founding 
Working Men’s Clubs, the working classes will have a 
choice in the matter; and there is no doubt that a large 
number will avail themselves of the cheerful and comfort- 
able apartments to bethus obtained, without being com- 
pelled to buy drink.”’ 

The council of the Union, therefore, suggest to 
the consideration of each society or lodge, the 
desirableness of promoting the establishment of 
a “ Working Men’s Club” in its district, if one 
be not already formed ; and, if one have been esta- 
blished, of applying for leave to rent the use of a 
room in it for the above business purposes. By 





thus helping to establish or support a Working 


Men’s Club and Institute in the district, the in- 
terests of the society and the welfare of the work- 
ing men generally, of the neighbourhood, would 
be promoted, 








PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS, 
THE FIXTURE AND CHEAPENING OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ENDEAVOURS are being made in various ways 
to render photographs permanent, and to multiply 
them, or engraved fac-similes of them, at a cheap 
rate. We have thus, on the way towards final 
maturization and adoption, such discoveries as the 
carbon processes of Mr. Pouncy and M. Poitevin, 
Sir Henry James, and others ; photo-lithographic 
processes; photelectric engraving; and the burning 
into permanency of photographs,on glass by way 
of enamels. It is of a few of these processes we 
mean to take a note at present by way of record- 
ing progress; for this is a subject of great im- 
portance to our professional and other readers. 
Most valuable collections of architectural details 
might be made, at no great cost, were the science 
of photography and its collateral branches only a 
little more advanced than they yet are, although 
they are now giving promise of great and rapid 
future expansion, value, and benefit to all profes- 
sional and other lovers of art in general. 

Some time since we spoke favourably of the photo- 
graphs imprinted directly by the sun in printer’s 
ink, by the processof Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester. The 
good opinion then expressed by us was afterwards 
corroborated in other quarters, and now we observe 
that the Photographic Journal acknowledges the 
success of Mr. Pouncy, who has “practically 
demonstrated [to the editor] the facility with 
which he succeeds in carrying out his discovery ; 
the results in each of the trials being highly satis- 
factory.” The editor thus continues :— 


*“ When first produced after the removal of the spare 
greasy ink, the picture has all the peculiar dull appear- 
ance usually given by carbon; but by the application of 
varnish it assumes the brilliancy of a highly albumenized 
print, and has much the tone of a well-executed photo- 
graph. It might be inferred that there is more difficulty 
in the removal of a greasy substance from the paper than 
there actually seems to be; and there even appears 
to be a great advantage in using a substance of an 
oily nature, as it gives great transparency in the 
shadows, combined with a roundness and full detail of 
the various gradations of tone which are wanting in 
many of the carbon processes. We think that Mr. 
Pouncy is entitled to the highest praise for the persever- 
ance with which he has investigated, and successfully 
carried out, his researches. No doubt, some minor details 
will admit of modification and improvement ; but it has 
been clearly shown to us that it is simple and effectual 
at the present time. It must be remarked that Mr. 
Ponncy prints direct from the negative, and that his pro- 
cess is not a‘ photo-lithographic process ;’ and in this 
he asserts his originality of invention, and which we see 
no reason to question. If any of our readers can en- 
lighten us otherwise, we shall with much pleasure in- 
vestigate the claim to that criginality which Mr. Pouncy, 
with our present knowledge, seems fully entitled to.” 


This is in entire accordance with what we said 
in our former notice of Mr. Pouncy’s discovery. 
The editor of Photographic Notes also describes 
Mr. Pouncy’s process, which he had gone to Dor- 
chester for the purpose of seeing; and he says, 
“We have been delighted and astonished beyond 
measure at witnessing the manipulation of these 
important new processes.” He points out that 
not only can positives be thus printed by the sun 
direct upon paper in printing-ink, but that the 
prints can be transferred to a lithographic stone 
for multiplication by the printing-press; which 





brings Mr. Pouncy’s discoveries into the separate 
field of photolithography as well, In reference to | 
these discoveries we should like to know a little | 
more than our photographers appear as yet to do 
of the Poitevin process. 

Asto photolithography,a communication has been 
sent in to the Academy of Sciences by M. Morven, 
ia which he describes a method of his for obtain- 
ing direct photographic impressions upon stone, 
and which he can afterwards print off. A coating 
of albumen and bi-chromate of ammonia is ap- 
plied to the stone, the action produced on which 
is, in fact, a combination of etching and litho- 
graphy. 

Some papers, we may here remark, are pro- 
mised in the Photographic Journal, on the dis- 
covery and practice of photography by our own 
James Watt. All doubt has long been removed 
as to the fact that photographic pictures were 
taken and fixed long before Daguerre’s days. 
How far the process of James Watt was known 
in France remains to be seen. 

- The process of photelectric engraving is an 
interesting one, in respect to which Mr. Duncan 
C. Dallas writes to the Journal of the Society of 
Arts, to say that he thinks he has solved the pro- 
blem; but he declines publishing the details at 





present, in consequence of the very questionable 
protection afforded by the patent laws. He has 


exhibited a specimen at the Society of Arts, 
Adelphi. He says he can guarantee to produce, 
in from one to three weeks, an engraved plate 
from a photograph, with almost microscopic detail, 
The effect he describes as similar to stippling, with 
peculiarities, however, sui generis. . 

The systematic preservation of the likenesses of 
distinguished persons by some form or modification 
of photographic process isa suggestion made by 
Mr. M’Lachlan, of Manchester. He proposes 
that sets of negatives be secured in museums 
or other depositories, under the care of corpo. 
rate or other authorities, and lent at discretion, 
as for book illustration or other mode of 
multiplication, under proper regulations, bat 
one negative at least being meanwhile always 
in safe keeping. The Atheneum remarks that 
“hereafter, when the art of burning in the like. 
nesses on glass after the manner of enamels is 
brought to perfection, we may dispense with the 
negatives; and a collection of miniatures on enamel 
may be made, which will indeed form a real na- 
tional gallery.” 

Le Siecle, of 9th March last, states, on the 
authority of the Gazette de Voss, that a Berlin 
photographer has discovered how to burn photo- 
graphs into glass with great delicacy and exacti- 
tude, so as to form beautiful ornaments for 
windows. Whether the Berlin photographer 
claims the enamelling of glass with photographs 
as exclusively his own, or merely some improve- 
ment on what has already been done, we do not 
know; but, at all events, this too is a hopeful in- 
dication of photographic progress, 








THE ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING THE 
GENERAL WELFARE OF THE BLIND. 


WE some time since gave a short account of 
this excellent institution, and are glad to learn 
that it continues to grow in usefulness ; but still 
greater and more satisfactory means are required 
for the assistance of those who are deprived of the 
blessing of sight. 

In the United Kingdom there are about 
30,000 blind persons: in the metropolis alone 
there are 2,600. Below the age of twenty-one 
years, there are throughout the country 3,000 
blind. Only about 5 per cent. are possessed of 
the means of living comfortably. A large 
number—counting by many thousands—depend 
upon charity for their daily bread, unless they can 
find employment at some daily work. The need 
of employment for those who are unfortunately 
placed in constant darkness is great. Besides the 
pecuniary profit, there is great advantage in 
having the mind and fingers occupied. 

To educate the blind, to give some intellectual 
light to their physical darkness, has been a subject 
of much anxiety to many; and institutions, more 
or less imperfect, have been formed in different 
countries for providing them with suitable em- 
ployment, and giving them the opportunity of 
obtaining knowledge, and the power of being able 
to read and write. The first plan for this purpose 
is said to have been set on foot by M. Haiiy, in 
Paris, in 1786; and in this country the first insti- 
tution of the kind was commenced at Liverpool 
in 1790. We have now in Great Britain twenty- 
three institutions for the blind; but these are 
chiefly for children and young persons under 
twenty-one years of age. Much good is done by 
these opportunities for early training ; but, unfor- 
tunately, when their education is finished in the 
institutions, they are sent abroad into the world 
to seek their own livelihood: left to their own 
resources, without sufficient means of providing 
materials in the cheapest market, or without 
enough capital to enable them to dispose of their 
work to the best advantage, the greater number 
of blind workpeople could not live by the mere 
amount derived from their labour. : 

Notwithstanding the necessity, it was not until 
1854 that any society existed in the metropolis 
for the regular employment of blind men and 
women, At that time, however, Mr. William 
Hanks Lévy, a person of considerable ability err 
much earnestness of purpose, who is himsel 
blind, directed his attention to the establishment 
of an institution. He received valuable ——. 
from Miss Gilbert, a daughter of the Bishop 0 
Chichester, who is also blind ; and to her position 
and exertions is to be attributed much of the 
advantage which a considerable number of worthy 
persons now receive. ae be ‘ste 

At the present time the Association gives as6 ' 
ance to 170 persous afilicted with the loss . 
sight; to which number may be added 2 
who are employed by six affiliated omg 
located in Devonshire, Lancashire, Surrey, York- 
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shire, and Leicestershire. Of the 170 blind 
persons employed, 61 are supplied with work at 
their own homes, at sums varying from 1J. 4s, 
to 1s. 6d. a week: 26 are instructed and em- 
loyed in the institution : 25 are engaged in selling 
goods for the society; and a very small number 
who are notable to do useful work, receive small 
pensions. The chief aim of the society, however, 
is to provide remunerative employment for the 
blind. 

When going towards the establishment, in 
the Euston-road (Nos. 125 and 187), we met 
with one of the people who were there employed. 
He was a married man, and had two children. 
His wife also was blind. They strove to make 
their home comfortable. ‘“ But,” said this man, 
“to compete with those who can see, I must work 
long hours—sometimes seventeen hours in the 
day. I do not mind that, however, so that we 
keep things straight ; but without the help of the 
Association I could not manage as I do: their 
treatment is kind and considerate. There are 
some places, though not here, where they pretend 
to assist the blind, but where they take a large 
per-centage upon the work.” 

At present the premises of the Institution have 
not much to recommend them architecturally. 
The garden which once flourished there has been 
covered by a shop, in which is stored a stock of 
useful articles, all made by the blind; such as 
birdcages of willow-work; brushes of all kinds, 
such as scrubbing-brushes, stove, shoe, clothes, 
dish, plate, spoke and carriage-wheel, dandy, hat, 
nail, and other sorts of brushes. There are 
“Turk’s-heads ” and improved housemaids’ mops, 
boxes, knife-boards, church hassocks, cocoa-nut 
mats, with coloured and other borders; baskets 
for butchers, asylum baskets, baby-linen baskets, 
bassinets with rockers, rubbish-baskets for gar- 
deners and builders, doctors’ baskets, market- 
baskets ; fire-screens for chair-backs, dogs’ houses, 
and other kinds of basket-work too numerous to 
mention. We look closely at many of these articles, 
and find them to be well made, and as moderate 
in price as those to be obtained in other places of 
‘business. 

In the Institution we had an opportunity of 
seeing some of the educational aids for the blind. 
There are embossed books, which can be read by 
the touch: besides the Scriptures (though a recent 
writer would induce the belief that the Bible 
alone is read, by the blind), there are popular 
works, such as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” and Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost.”* In this library, in fact, there are 200 
volumes, which for the most part are lent, with- 
out fee, to poor blind people at their own homes ; 
and the Scriptural and other knowledge thus 
acquired by the blind, would put to shame many 
of those who are blessed with sight. 

To teach the blind—particularly those who 
have been afflicted in early years—is a matter of 
difficulty. Even for those past the age of man- 
hood who have lost their sight, both patience and 
a careful system are requisite to enable them to 
communicate with others. For this purpose 
various ingenious plans have been tried, and some 
of the best have been the invention of Mr. Lévy. 
Amongst those most worthy of mention are em- 
bossed writing copies for the blind, and a card to 
enable the blind to write with a pencil. There is 
also an apparatus to enable those who are deprived 
of sight to write so that their letters may be read 
either by the blind or by the sighted. This plan 
18 very simple and exceedingly useful. In a case, 
— may be bought for about 12s., are a num- 

er of holders, in each of which are fixed steel 
points, which form letters and figures: on these 
being pressed through paper, one after the other, 
bo and sentences can be stamped with con- 
be ae rapidity ; and at the back the burr 
bs by the pricking enables the blind to feel 

writing. Letters directed in this way often 
~ safely through the Post-office. 
ware 18 another apparatus for enabling the 
dives. Write, made by Mr. Hughes, of Man- 
sis Tr: it is expensive, however, the cost being 
a a apa In this case there is a circular dial, 
th which are the letters of the alphabet and figures: 
a all stand in relief, and can be plainly felt 
th a fingers; then, by a peculiar pressure, 
. “4 — touched on the dial is printed on paper 
. teh has been fixed ina frame. Over the writing- 
: oa there is a sheet prepared with black; and 
n ~ Pressure of each type, the letters are clearly 
i “ The pressure embosses the paper; but 
bese easy to print, it is not easy to read by blind 





* We would like to se i 
ae ik € an embossed editi i 
Pepe = 8 ‘Vicar of Wakefield,” « Gray's Elegy,” and 
hakspeare’s plays, for the use of the blind. 


One of the inmates of the Institution is doubly 
afflicted, being totally blind and totally deaf. 
Nevertheless, this man can read from the em- 
bossed books, and write so as to be understood. 
This person is one of the best workers in the 
establishment. The way in which he was taught 
was this: Having lost his hearing and sight only 
when about sixteen years of age, he already knew 
the shapes of the letters. These, in the first in- 
stance, Mr. Lévy formed by pressure on the palm 
of the hand: and, after great pains and patience, 
this man, deaf to all sounds, and in complete 
darkness, has been enabled to communicate with 
his fellow-beings. 

For the purpose of enabling blind persons to 
write with pencil, to enable them to keep the 
lines straight and letters of uniform size, a card- 
board, with horizontal lines, has been prepared. 
Nor has arithmetic been neglected. In this direc- 
tion, Mr. Lévy has also shown his ingenuity, by 
an apparatus which enables the blind to work the 
rules of arithmetic, keep accounts, &c. A case 
covered with tin has in it numerous holes, placed 
in a peculiar way. By placing pins (the same as 
those commonly used) in these holes, they can be 
readily felt, and so a reckoning is made. ‘Give 
me a sum to do,” says Mr. Lévy, and we reply, 
“ Add-— 

£20,640 17 9% 
19,720 8 43 
2,300 5 2” 

“ Now, sir,” he rejoins, “I have got that, and 
the amount is 42,6617. lls. 33d.” This being 
done, the pins can be dropped out with greater 
rapidity than pencil-marks can be rubbed off a 
slate. 

Amongst the apparatus for the use of the blind, 
we notice a mariner’s compass, which is so 
managed that persons without sight can under- 
stand its bearings; an embossed pocket yard- 
measure ; needles for the blind; maps with the 
boundaries,—rivers, &c., marked, so that they 
can be felt; a modified English alphabet, which 
can be purchased for 2d. There is also an Instruc- 
tion Book for the pianoforte, according to Hamil- 
ton, embossed on the ordinary system of musical 
notation; and we observed an embossed edition of 
diagrams of Euclid’s Elements, books 1 to 6. 

Nor have matters of amusement been neglected. 
There are chess-boards, with draughts, planned by 
Messrs. Wood & Lévy: the squares are marked 
by raised and lowered surfaces, and the chessmen 
and draughts are so marked that they can be 
easily recognized by the touch. 

We wight, if place and space permitted, give 
many more particulars as to the Association for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind; 
but we hope that enough has been said to direct 
the attention of our readers to this institution. 
In ten months of the year 1862, the sale of goods 
made by the blind people connected with the 
institution, amounted to 2,040/. 11s. 4d.; but, as 
we have already hinted, the work of the blind 
cannot compete with that of the sighted. Assist- 
ance is, therefore, necessary ; and it may be men- 
tioned that her Majesty has set an excellent 
example by not only becoming the patroness of 
the Association and subscribing largely, but also 
by giving orders for goods for the use of Buck- 
ingham Palace, Osborne House, and Windsor 
Castle. 

It is very desirable that the trade of the society 
should be extended by the opening of a depdt at 
the West end of London, where it would be more 
prominently brought before the notice of the 
higher classes of society. The foundress is ex- 
ceedingly anxious on ¢his point; and we trust 
that the necessary means for such an extension 
will soon be supplied. 

With great order and kindness this establish- 
ment seems to be managed; and it is really won- 
derful to see the skill with which both men and 
women perform their work. In one room, we 
even saw several blind men seated around a cal- 
dron of boiling pitch, into which they ever and 
anon dipped, to the proper length, the hairs 
required to be fixed in the wooden parts of house- 
brooms! 








PROGRESS OF METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


GREAT progress is being made on both sides of 
the river in sinking piles for the construction of 
the bridge intended to carry the railway from 
Charing-cross and London Bridge across the river 
to the proposed central terminus in Cannon- 
street, and in the demolition of the well-known 
Steel-yard Wharf, and the property adjacent, in 
Upper Thames-street. The direct line connecting 





the West-end terminus at Charing-cross with the 


London Bridge Station is so far advanced, that it 
has been stated that the line will be opened in 
October. Much work, however, has yet to be com- 
pleted in carrying the line across the roadway of 
thé London Bridge Station. The approach to the 
South-Eastern, and London and Brighton, and 
other booking-offices, is being darkened by one of 
the biggest and ugliest of the structures with 
which this line has deformed the face of the 
southern part of the metropolis. 

Considerable progress is being made in the City 
Extension line of the North London Railway. 
Of the viaduct, fifty-four piers have been com- 
menced, of which forty-two are finished, and 
seventeen arches are completed. The line will be 
23 miles in length; and the land for one mile has 
been purchased and placed in possession of the 
contractor. That for the other mile will be obtained 
by September, and that for the remaining half- 
mile by Christmas. It has been recently an- 
nounced that the company have settled with 242 
owners of property for the sum of 307,000/., being 
about two-thirds of the total amount required; 
and have paid as compensation to tenants about 
11,0002, 








STATUES, BUSTS, AND MONUMENTS. 


A set of life-size statues, for the decoration of 
the new Town Hall at Northampton, has been 
completed by Mr. Boulton, of Worcester. The 
first four,—Richard I., Edward I., St. Michael, 
and the Queen,—were sent off some time ago; 
and the others,—Henry III., Edward IV., Henry 
VIL., and St. George,—recently. Mr. Boulton is 
also commissioned to execute four groups, life- 
size, for the same building, illustrating incidents 
in the history of the town. Among works recently 
finished by the same artist, were five groups for the 
new School of Art at Coventry. They personify 
painting, sculpture, architecture, engineering, 
and pottery. The figures, which are life-size, are 
placed in niches in the front of the building, and 
over each is a bust—over painting, Raphael; 
sculpture, Michaelangelo; architecture, Giotto; 
engineering, Watts; and pottery, Palissy. 

The honorary formation of busts appears to be 
on the increase. 

A colossal bust, in marble, by Mr. Noble, of the 
Duke of Sutherland (cost 200/.), has been placed 
by the North Staffordshire Potteries Waterworks 
Company in their engine-house at Wallgrange, 
near Leek. The bust is about 5 feet in height, 
and stands on a pedestal of equal height. 

The working men of Birkenhead have sub- 
scribed for a colossal bust of Mr. John Laird, M.P., 
to be sculptured by Mr. Macbride, of London and 
Liverpool, and placed in the vestibule of the 
Infirmary for the borough of Birkenhead, which 
was erected at the sole cost of Mr. Laird. The 
work is now in the clay, but will be executed in 
Carrara marble, and mounted on a massive oak 
pedestal. 

Two busts, of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
in marble, have been ordered from Mr. Marshall 
Wood, by Mr. John Crossley, to commemorate the 
visit of the Prince to Halifax. 

A bronze medallion by Mr. Steell, of Edinburgh, 
sculptor, has been placed on the monument 
erected in the Old Canongate Burying-ground in 
that city, to the memory of Mr. Hugh W. 
Williams, artist in water-colours. The monument, 
which is now finished, was erected by his widow, 
Mrs. Williams, of Earnock, and was designed and 
carried out by Mr. Lessels, architect, in the purest 
style of Greek art. The medallion is fixed ona 
granite tablet. 

The statue of the late Professor Wilson, by 
Mr.Steell, which is to be cast in bronze, and erected 
at the north-west corner of East Princes-street 
Gardens, Edinburgh, is now in an advanced state. 
The clay model having been completed, the moulds 
have just been taken, at Mr. Steell’s foundry, 
Grove-street, where the casting of the colossal 
figures of Wellington and Lord Melville took 

lace. 

7 Burns’s Monument on the Calton Hill, Edin- 
burgh, having been repaired and decorated, under 
the superintendence of Mr. James Ballantine, has 
been re-opened to the public. Among the objects 
of interest in it are a series of letters by Burns 
and his wife, father, and uncle. The museum also 
contains a small group, representing the “Three 
Merry Boys,” executed by Mr. David Anderson, 
sculptor, Perth. Opposite the entrance has been 
placed a plaster cast of the bust of the bard, by 
Mr. Wm. Brodie, R.S.A., which will be replaced 
by a marble one as soon as sufficient funds are 
obtained for the purpose. 

At Dublin, preparations are being made to place 
in the Hall of the Four Courts, the statue of the 
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late Lord Plunkett, The statue has been executed 
by M‘Dowell, and represents the orator in the 
attitude of addressing an audience. The pedestal 
bears the simple inscription, “ Plunkett: Erected 
by the Bar of Ireland.” 

There is a difficulty about the site of Sir James 
Outram’s statue. Mr. Cowper objects to any 
addition being made to the sculptured beauty of 
Trafalgar-square; and it is rumoured that the com- 
mittee will offer the statue to Scotland, or to the 
birthplace of the gallant soldier in Derbyshire. 

The Times of India, describing the memorial of 
Lady Canning, designed by Mr. Scott, architect, 
says,—The material of the entire work is the 
finest Sicilian marble. A massive plinth rests 
upon the ground, carrying a low coffin-shaped 
slab wrought to a depreseed ridge, upon which is 
sculptured a floriated cross, having on either side 
of its shaft a shield of arms in relief. At the head 
stands the only member of the composition that 
rises to any height: this is an artistic gravestone, 
which contains, beneath a sculptured cross, within 
an arched panel, the inscription, which was written 
by Lord Canning himself, who died seven months 
after his wife. This memorial, adds the Times, 
is being executed by sculptors under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Scott. 

It was reported that the famous statue of 
Napoleon I., in his three-cornered hat and grey 
frock-coat, which surmounts the column in the 
Place Venddme, Paris, and is generally one of the 
first striking objects which catches the eye of the 
English visitor, was to be taken down on the 15th 
of August and replaced at once, as a prominent 
feature of the féte, by the new statue in Roman 
costume. The statue of the petit caporal is 
indeed condemned, but the substitution of M. 
Auguste Dumont’s statue will not be made before 
October. The old one will be placed at Courbevoie, 
on the spot where the remains of the Emperor, 
when brought from St. Helena, first reposed on 
the banks of the Seine. 

A number of sculptors are at present engaged 
in executing an important work at the Porte du 
Zodiaque of the grand entrance of Notre Dame, 
Paris. All the figures and almost all the orna- 
mental details had been mutilated. These artists 
are employed in restoring noses, ears, hands, 
fingers, and arabesque flowers; so that in a short 
time the portal, with its collection of saints, angels, 
kings, &c., will be restored as it was in the four- 
teenth century. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


A cuRIovs paper has just been submitted to 
the Academy of Sciences, in Paris, by M. Lalanne, 
showing that the apparently fortuitous distribu- 
tion of railways over the surface of a large country 
is in reality subject to certain laws, which may be 
stated as follows :—1. The meshes of a network of 
railways, as their namber increases, tend to assume 
a triangular form. 2. These triangles have a 
tendency to form groups of six each round a cer- 
tain point, which, therefore, is the nucleus of a 
hexagon. 3. When a pentagon happens to re- 
place the hexagon, there generally is a heptagon 
somewhere which makes up the deficiency ; so that 
the number six really represents the average num- 
ber of lines starting from each point. 4. There 
are certain exceptional points, such as the capital 
of the country, towards which more than six lines 
converge: in this case the number of lines does 
not exceed 125. In those districts where the 
network is still incomplete there are centres from 
which only three lines diverge, instead of six: in 
that case they make equal angles with each other, 
thus leaving space for the three remaining lines. 
This strange regularity, now observable in the net- 
works of France, England, and North America, 
depends upon a primordial law which Buffon calls 
the reason of reciprocal obstacles. Rivers, moun- 
tains, forests, or even the mere inequality in the 
productive force of different soils, have contributed 
towards the formation of these regular meshes. 
Among the consequences which M. Lalanne de- 
duces from this theory of his there is this,—that 
the distance between two agglomerations of popula- 
tion of the same order and near each other must 
be an exact multiple of the distance between two 
agglomerations of an inferior order, Thus, the 
average distance between two capitals of depart- 
ments in France is 87 kilomatres; that between 
two contiguous chefs.lieuwx d’arrondissements is 
43} kilométres; and between two contiguous 
cantons, 144 kilométres; so that the distance be- 
tween two prefectures is equal to twice the dis- 
tance between two sub-prefectures, six times that 
between two cantons, and twenty-four times the 
average distance between two communes. 

A Parliamentary return states that during the 


year ending December 31st, 1862, there were 216 
persons killed and 600 injured in consequence of 
railway accidents, of which 24 deaths occurred in 
Ireland, 42 in Scotland, and 150 in England and 
Wales; the number of miles of railway open in 
each division respectively being 1,598, 1,777, and 
8.176. Durivg 1861, when the total number of 
miles of railway open in the United Kingdom was 
10,833, the number of lives lost by accident was 
284, and the number of persons injured 883. Of 
the 216 deaths in 1862, 26 passengers and 20 
servants of contractors or of the companies were 
killed from circumstances over which they had no 
contro], and 9 passengers and 89 servants from 
want of caution on their part: 49 of the remainder 
were trespassers, including 7 cases of suicide. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 1st 
of August, on 10,843 miles, to 658,736/.; and for 
the corresponding week of last year, on 10,404 
miles, to 653,323/, showing an increase of 439 
miles, and of 5,413/. in the receipts. 

An exemplary railway company was the Stockton 
and Darlington, which took its place in the van 
of railway enterprises—being established by the 
combined energy and foresight of the late George 
Stephenson and Edward Pease—but it has just held 
its last meeting as an independent company. It 
now forms merely a section of the North-Eastern 
system. Mr. Pease, M.P., at the meeting, con- 
gratulated the shareholders on their position as a 
company. They had been in existence thirty- 
eight years, and yet had not killed a single pas- 
senger. They began with only 100,000/. capital : 
they were now handing over tothe North-Eastern 
4,000,0007. ! 

It appears that 1,308) miles of railway are 
now in operation in Belgium, while 2593 miles 
more are in course of construction, and 733% 
miles conceded; making a general total of 2,3014 
miles. The capital required to complete this 
considerable network may be estimated at upwards 
of 12,000,0007. Belgian Railways, like those of 
England, are in many hands; no fewer than 
forty-four distinct administrations at present 
existing. The State lines comprise 354% miles. 

On Prince Napoleon’s recent visit to the tunnel 
at Mont Cenis, the prince and his party passed 
along the 1,100 métres already bored, between 
two lines of the workmen, 1,000 in number, each 
of whom held a lamp. The boring machine was 
set in motion, and several holes were made in the 
rock and filled with powder. The visitors were 
then requested to draw back and shelter them- 
selves behind a large screen made for the purpose, 
and a series of explosions took place. The first 
extinguished all the lamps not protected by 
glasses, even those which were five-eighths of a 
mile from the spot, and the hats of the visitors 
were knocked off. 

The passage of the Alps continues to excite 
much attention in Italy. The great council of 
the Tessin has been occupied for several months 
with the plans of rival companies which have dis- 
puted the passage of the Luckmanier, and has 
just referred to a commission the proposals of an 
English company, which engages to construct a 
line without any subvention. Au opposing com- 
pany was represented by M. Mouton, a French- 
man, who was backed up by the financiers in- 
terested in extending the Lombardian network. 








COMPETITIONS. 


The Wills Memorial, Totnes.—Forty-five de- 
sigus were sent from various parts of the United 
Kingdom. The committee have awarded the 
premium of five guineas to Mr. Archibald Ritchie, 
of Chester, for a design for an obelisk. The 
design is described as consisting of a plain pedestal, 
with moulded plinth and cornice, standing upon 
a rusticated surbase, the pedestal supporting a 
plain obelisk upon the front elevation of the 
design. The pedestal has a moulded panel to 
receive inscription, and at the base of the 
obelisk on the same front it is proposed to intro- 
duce a medallion likeness of the late Mr. W. J. 
Wills, in very bold relief. Upon two sides of the 
pedestal there are projections or buttresses. The 
whole is intended to be executed in Dartmoor 
granite. The base of the obelisk will be about 
10 feet square, and the total height 33 feet. 

New Militia Stores at Bath.--The committee 
appointed at the County Sessions to receive plans 
for the erection of stores in Bath for the 2nd 
Somerset Militia, have decided upon recommend- 
ing for adoption and execution the designs sub- 
mitted by Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., of Bath and 
London, as embracing all the requirements neces- 





sary at the smallest cost. They awarded to the 





plans of Mr. C. E. Davis, F.S.A., the city 
architect, the first premium of twenty guineas ; 
and the second premium of ten guineas to Mr, 
Holt, of Bolton-le-Moors. It was anticipated 
that the expenditure requisite for carrying out 
the two last-named plans would exceed the sum 
the county would be disposed to grant. 








SEWAGE UTILIZATION: COST OF 
LIFTING THE SEWAGE. 


WE have received a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Ellis, referring to the leading article of our num. 
ber of last week as containing a statement attri- 
buted to him, and which he considers is calculated 
to injure his professional character. There may 
have been omission in the article, of something 
that Mr. Ellis feels is necessary to the appreciation 
of his case, but there was no error in attribution 
of a statement. Mr. Ellis now says: — “ On re- 
ferring to my letter from which you quote, you 
will find I stated that ‘one ton of sewage can be 
lifted 460 feet for ‘267121d.—4d. and ‘01721d. 
over. But, as before mentioned, it is not neces- 
sary to lift the London sewage more than 200 
feet.’ ” 

Mr. Ellis must be more precise in his own 
quotations before finding fault with what he calls 
ours. We do not read the words in his letter of 
August 6th, in the newspapers (which letter, we 
presume, is that to which he refers) as he now 
gives them. However, we now understand him 
to wish to say, that far from there being any great 
costliness about the operation of lifting sewage 
such a height as 22 feet, it could be lifted 460 feet, 
for somewhat more than 4d. per ton; whilst he does 
not propose to lift the sewage of London more 
than 200 feet. We are glad to give him the 
means of having this part of his case explained; 
but his own wording, which went directly to the 
discussion of a question of 22 feet, was not a per- 
spicuous statement of his position. 








SEWERAGE: OUTFALLS ON THE COAST. 
HASTINGS. 


At a recent quarterly meeting of the town 
council of Hastings, the questions of lengthening 
culverts at the Priory and Warrior-square, in 
front of the town; and also of consulting a first- 
class engineer with a view to divert the present 
outlets of the sewage, were discussed by them. 

Mr. Putland moved that tke culverts should be 
lengthened, as recommended by the Stone Beach 
Committee, the Warrior-square one 200 feet, and 
that at the Priory 100 feet. It was shown that 
the surveyor had reported, that the distance from 
the end of the iron culvert at Warrior-square, to 
low-water mark, was from 250 feet to 300 feet ; 
and that the cost of lengthening the same 150 
feet would be about 1307. ; and the cost of length- 
ening the culvert at the Priory 50 feet would be 
about 50/. 

Mr. Winter moved that the matter be referred 
back to the Stone Beach Committee for them to 
visit the spots and report. d 

Mr. Rock, in seconding Mr. Putland’s motion, 
said that if at Brighton 5,000/. or 6,000/. could 
be spent on a temporary measure, to keep up the 
character of the town till permanent works were 
carried out, surely they could spend the amount 
now proposed. He did not think it would wholly 
satisfy the public in Hastings; but he had not 
the least doubt that it would do good. ; 

Mr. Poole denied that the sewage was any 0Ul- 
sance: only the pipes were unsightly, and ought 
to be covered up: diverting the outlets was & 
mere idea, ; 

Mr. Gausden said he believed their drainage 
was perfect, but it was absurd to say the sewage 
was not a nuisance as it issued from the culverts: 
he objected to these outlets being in front of the 
town. 

Mr. Bromley said all this discussion arose because 
Mr. Rawlinson had been down upon them, and had 
frightened the Board out of their senses. 

Mr. Putland explained that the large culvert 
was for the flood-water, but the small one was for 
the sewage, and the farther they got the smail 
culvert into the sea the better. Having the two 
culverts, it was not like Brighton, where such an 
immense quantity was constantly running into the 
Steine. . 

The amendment was finally negatived by a 
majority of 15 to 4, and the original motion 
carried. : a 

The second question was afterwards discusse 
on the motion of Mr. Gausden for consulting 
first-class engineer. He said it was the public 
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opinion generally throughout the country, that it 
was not desirable that a watering-place like Hast- 
ings should have the sewage carried out in front 
of the town. If they had the opinion of a first- 
class engineer, they would then be in a right 
position. Mr. Rawlinson had the management of 
the drainage at Worthing, after reports got circu- 
lated some years ago about its being badly drained; 
and he (Mr. Gausden) was informed by a gentle- 
man in that district, that an outlet had been 
carried a considerable distance from the town, and 
no nuisance arose. 

Mr. Winter, in seconding the motion, said that 
if the matter were not of great importance, Mr. 
Rawlinson would not have urged it upon the town 
as he had done. If Mr. Rawlinson, or any other 
first-class engineer, were tosay that the lengthen- 
ing of the culverts would do away with the 
nuisance, they would be very glad. But a person 
in the town who professed to be an engineer did 
not know; and therefore they ought to take the 
advice of those that did; and Mr. Rawlinson was 
a man who did not make a statement without 
sufficient reason. 

Mr. Poole said that if the pipes were only 
covered up, nothing whatever would be known 
about it. 

After some further remarks, Mr. Gausden’s 
motion was negatived by a majority of 12 to 6. 








ARCHEOLOGICAL CONGRESSES. 


During the last fortnight, meetings of an in- 
teresting and agreeable character, of numerous 
archeological societies, have been held in many 
parts of the country. We can do little more this 
week, than mention the fact. We have, indeed, 
spoken of some of the meetings, and reported at 
length a paper read at the Archzological Institute 
meeting at Rochester. Should there be under- 
taken at any time, a fresh historical or descriptive 
treatise on the course of architecture in England, 
the writer thereof will have supplied to him a 
large quantity of matériel, relating at least to one 
period, from the recent proceedings of the In- 
stitute. To the presentation of the picture of the 
Anglo-Norman period, as indeed to that of the 
state of society and religious feeling throughout 
Europe, which induced and was alimented by the 
Crusades, the Dean of Chichester, in his paper on 
the “Life and ‘Times of Gundulf,” was a most 
important contributor. The Rev. Mr. Harts- 
horne read a paper on Rochester Castle, which added 
even to the particulars which he has so largely 
furnished to the history of castellated architecture. 
Professor Willis was less interesting than usual, 
only because his subject was not equal to his 
subjects in other cathedral towns which he has 
Visited with the Institute. We do not say we 
may not return to some of these discourses; but 
as some of them would fill fifteen or sixteen 
columns of our paper, and every word seems good, 
we confess to difficulties whether of reproduction 
or abridgement. 

_ The Leeds Town Council have been discussing 
in what manner they should receive the Archx- 
ological Association in October next. 








NEW ACTS. 


' Bakehouses.— The Act of Parliament just 


passed for the regulation of bakehouses, enacts 
that no person under the age of eighteen shall be 
employed in any bakehouse between the hours of 
nine o’clock at night and five in the morning, 
under penalties from under 2/., to 102. for a third 
or subsequent offence, to be levied on the occupier. 
Savings Banks.—The new Act for amending 
and consclidating the laws relating to savings- 
banks, containing sixty-eight sections and two 
schedules, has now been printed. The Act, which 
comes into operation in November next, provides 
that no banks are to be established, except on the 
approval of the Commissioners for the Reduction 
the National Debt. The interest receivable by 
e bank will be 3/. 5s. per annum, and that by 
the depositor 37. Os. 10d. Several of the pro- 
visions refer to penny savings-banks and friendly 
and charitable societies, in whose favour an excep- 
tion is made to the general rule debarring a de- 
gd from lodging any money in more than one 
ge The Act also provides that no more than 
pg be deposited in one year, nor more than 
to the account of one depositor; and that, 
th €n capital and interest have accumulated to 
pce amount of 200/., all further interest shall 
pmo The Post-office Savings Bank is in no way 
r ected, and a certificate will allow of the transfer 
of a deposit from one bank to another. 


Pauper Lunatic Asylums.—On the day of the 
prorogation, an Act was passed to amend the 
Lunacy Acts, in relation to the building of asylums 
for pauper lunatics. It is enacted that where, in 
pursuance of the Lunatic Asylums Act, 1853, an 
agreement for providing a common asylum has 
been duly entered into between divers counties 
properly so called, and such agreement has been 
afterwards varied by the admission, as a party 
thereto, of a county of a city, or a county of a 
town, the original agreement is to be binding on 
the counties originally parties thereto, in the same 
manner as if no variation of such agreement had 
been made, 





GAS. 


THe Banbury gas company have declared a 
dividend of 7} per cent., free of income tax, for 
the past year. At the annual meetiog of the 
St. Neots gas company, a dividend of 12 per 
cent. is said to have been declared. —— The 
Lewes gas company have had their annual meet- 
ing, and declared a dividend of 10 per cent. for 
the year. “It was highly satisfactory to observe,” 
says the report, “that the reduction of more than 
8 per cent. made last year in the price charged for 
gas had been followed by an equivalent increase in 
the consumption.” The amount of dividend was one 
per cent. more than it ever had been. The price is 
now 5s. per 1,000 cubic feet. At Portland, a 
suitable place has been secured for the erection of 
commodious gas-works, near the Victoria Lodge. 
The buildings have been entrusted to Mr. Thomas 
Dodson, and the work is being proceeded with.-—— 
The complaints at Dereham that have so long 
been made as to the bad supply of gas are appa- 
rently about to be set at rest, as the company are 
laying down main pipes large enough to supply 
not only the present, but a largely increased popu- 
lation.——The Salisbury gas and coke company 
are said to have improved the illuminating power 
of their gas without increasing the price; and 
further improvements, it appears, are in contem- 
plation. The Huntingdon gas company have 
declared a dividend of 9 per cent. for the past 
half-year. At Ashford, a dividend of 6 per 
cent. has been declared by the local gas company. 
The Bury St. Edmund’s gas company have 
reduced the price of their gas from 63. 8d. to 
6s. 3d. per 1,000 feet. The charge for meters has 
also been reduced as follows:—3-light meters, 
from 1s. 6d. per quarter to 1ls.; 5-light, from 
1s. 6d. to 1s. 3d.; 10-light, from 2s. to 1s. 6d.; 
20-light, from 33. to 2s. The Bakewell gas- 
light company have declared a dividend of 10 per 
cent. for the past year, and added 50/. to their 
reserved fund. A considerable surplus still re- 
maining, it was decided that a portion of this 
should be applied for the purpose of improving 
and increasing the purifying and condensing appa- 
ratus, &c. A reduction in the price to consumers 
was made last year, which accounts for the direc- 
tors having so much profit and surplus that they 
scarcely seem to know what to do with it all. 
At a recent meeting of the Wallasey Local Board, 
the gas proceedings comprised a statement of the 
actual cost of the manufacture of gas by the board, 
showing the aggregate cost of making and supply 
during the past year to be 23. 8d. per thousand 
cubic feet. At the 38th half-yearly meeting of 
the York United Gas Light Company, it was 
stated that although the directors would be able 
to pay the usual dividend of 10 per cent. per 
annum, they were still “suffering” from the 
“ great reduction in the price of gas” which they 
had been obliged to submit to; but which, the 
chairman seemed both surprised and pleased to 
think, had not “annihilated” the company. He 
trusted they would “receive the benefit of in- 
creased business, and thus keep their position.” 
He, in fact, “ believed the company was in a most 
prosperous condition,” notwithstanding the whole- 
some operation of cutting off a considerable portion 
of its long price; which, in truth, appears to 
have no more “hurt” it than “cutting off the 
animal nutriment” the other day hurt Punch’s 
“ eat-and-swill” boy.——-The Carlisle Gas Com- 
mittee have reduced the price of gas to 3s. 4d. 
Laying down the new pipes had effected a great 
saving of gas. The Hawick Gas Company have 
declared a dividend of 73 per cent. for the past 
year, and a (stupid) reduction in price of 2}d. per 
1,000 cubic feet; the present price being 63. 84. 
The directors hoped to be able to supply a better 
and more ample supply of gas than hitherto ; 
which seems to be equivalent to an admission that 
their high-priced gas bas been of bad quality and 
insufficient quantity ——The American Gas-Light 
Journal, in reference to recent modes of lighting 
































railway trains in England with gas, says:—“ John 


Bull, who is behind brother Jonathan in many 
useful little inventions, desires to have his rail- 
way cars lighted with gas, but doesn’t exactly see 
how it can be done. [But it is being déne.} In 
this emergency, he talks of offering a premium for 
the best means of accomplishing the object. Let 
this hint put some of our American inventors on 
the right track for introducing their modes of 
using gas both in railway cars and steamboats,” 
——tThere are 433 gas companies in the state 
of New York, representing a capital of twelve 
millions sterling. 





ALBERT MEMORIALS. 

The Birmingham Memorial.—The Birmingham 
Memorial Committee, it appears, are not losing 
sight of the duty entrusted to them. At a recent 
meeting of the joint Committee of the Public 
Works and the Memorial Committee, it was 
agreed that the site between the Town Hall and 
the Institute, on a line with Paradise-street, 
should be adopted. It was found that the site at 
the top of Paradise-street would not admit of a 
base sufficiently wide without encroaching too 
much on the street ; and so the other position, one 
where the traffic can never be large, was adopted. 
The Suffolk Memorial.—A meeting of the 
Building Committee of the Albert Middle-Class 
School and College has been held on the College 
site at Framlingham ;—present, the Earl of Strad- 
broke, chairman ; Sir E. C. Kerrison, Bart.; and 
others; as also Mr. Peck, the architect. Several 
matters of detail were arranged, and a general 
inspection of the works was made by the Com- 
mittee. The architect’s report was to the effect 
that the building operations were progressing ; 
but not so fast as might be desired, from want of 
bricks, which, it was feared, would delay the 
completion of the works a little. The foundations 
were satisfactory. Sir E. Kerrison announced that 
the Bill empowering the Hitcham Trustees to 
convey to the College the necessary land had 
passed. 

The Abingdon Memorial.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the subscribers to this Memorial Fund, 
held in the Council Chamber, the Mayor in the 
chair, it was fully determined to proceed with the 
matter without delay ; and a meeting of the inha- 
bitants generally was convened to take the public 
feeling upon it. Several designs were submitted 
to the committee, who selected the most elabo- 
rate, and requested the Mayor to forward a photo- 
graphic copy of it to her Majesty for approval. 
The design selected will be submitted for public 
inspection if approved of. 

Granite Cyst for the Prince and the Queen.— 
A stone, weighing about eighteen tons, has been 
successfally cut from the Cairgnall granite quarry, 
and safely brought, with some difficulty, to Peter- 
head, whence it is to be sent to Aberdeen, to 
be formed into a tomb for Prince Albert— 
on the same principle as the tomb of Napoleon at 
Paris,—being placed on the floor of the vault, and 
not underground. The stone is 9 feet 8 inches 
long, by 7 feet 4 inches broad, and 3 feet 
4 inches deep ; and it is to be cut into a sort of 
sarcophagus, to rest on a pedestal. Two cysts are 
to be cut in the stone for the insertion of coffins, 
and lids left to be cemented down. The body of 
the Prince is to occupy one cyst; and we believe 
it is the express wish of her Majesty that her own 
remains shall be deposited in the other. The ob- 
taining of this stone has been a work of extreme 
difficulty; one or two fine blocks having been 
already rejected from flaws. The stone will at 
once be conveyed to Mr. Macdonald’s establish- 
ment at Aberdeen, to be cut, dressed, and polished, 
after which it will be sent to England, and placed 
in the mausoleum recently erected at Frogmore. 
The block was brought to Peterhead, a distance of 
six miles, on a low four-wheeled waggon, dragged 
by sixteen horses, and a twenty-ton waggon, be- 
longing to the Caledonian Railway Company, was 
provided to carry it to Aberdeen. ; 
The Coburg Memorial.—The Queen of Prussia 
has sent fifty Friedrichs d’or to the Coburg com- 
mittee for the erection of a monument to Prince 
Albert, accompanied by a very feeling letter in 
reference to the Prince and to the memorial in his 
native town. 





New Sream-BoaT Pier, Brackrriars.—It is 
intended by the Board of Conservancy of the 
Thames that a pier be erected at the west side of 
the bridge. The pier hitherto used is now closed, 
the site being required for a portion of the tempo- 
rary wooden bridge. When this bridge is com- 
pleted, the present stone bridge will be pulled 
down. The works of the railway bridge are being 





carried forward with great activity. 
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PLAN OF THE CARMARTHEN LUNATIC ASYLUM.* [* See p. 605. 
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THE CARMARTHEN LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Tus asylum is now being erected for the joint 
counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan, 
on an elevated and picturesque site, known as the 
Job’s Well estate, near Carmarthen, consisting of 
forty-six acres of land, purchased of the late 
General Sir William Nott. 

The building illustrated in the accompanying 
view was designed by the architect, Mr. David 
Brandon, in accordance with the last instructions 
issued by the Commissioners in Lunacy, for the 
better arrangement of asylums, and was approved 
by the Commissioners and the Secretary of State, 
in the year 1858. The principal features in the 
arrangement are the distinct separation of the con- 
yalescent or working patients from the others, 
and a reduced proportion of single bedrooms to 
the whole number of patients. Accommodation is 
provided for 260 patients. 

The main building, facing south, has three 
stories, of which the ground and first-floors are 
similarly arranged, whilst the second floor is 
devoted exclusively to dormitories. 

The engraved plan shows generally the arrange- 
ment of the rooms on the ground-floor. 

The principal entrance is on the north side, 
together with the kitchen-offices, porter’s room, 
steward’s residence, and committee-room: over a 
portion of these is the chapel, with an aisle over 
the reception and waiting rooms. The dining and 
recreation hall is situate, for convenience, near 
to the kitchen, and is lighted from the roof (which 
is open-timbered) by means of a large lantern as 
well as by windows. 

On each floor, and in each ward, are provided 
bath-rooms, lavatories, store-rooms, and water- 
closets, with an adequate supply of hot and cold 
water. The whole of the rooms and corridors are 
to be warmed by open fire-places; and ventila- 
tion will be effected by means of flues carried up 
in the several walls communicating with a main 
trunk-flue in the roofs terminating in the towers. 
The attendants’ rooms are placed so as to com- 
mand a ready inspection of the day-rooms and 
dormitories. Detached from the main building 
are the apartments of the working patients, with 
workshops on the ground-floor for painters, car- 
penters, shoemakers, tailors, &c., &c.; and on the 
other side, corresponding in position, are the 
washhouses and laundries, and apartments for the 
females employed in them. 

In the construction of the walls, local stone will 
be used, cased with brickwork on the inside, with 
a vacancy between the brick and stone work, to 
ensure dryness. The facing stone will mostly be 
brought from the quarries at Ferrey Side and 
Lianelly. The principal living-rooms will be 
plastered on the inside, and the others will be 
faced with brickwork, pointed and coloured. Pro- 
vision has been made for preventing extension 
of fire, by means of divisions in the roofs, and 
also by stone cills in the several doorways. An 
ample supply of water may be obtained from Job’s 
Well, and pumped up to the cisterns in the tower 
by means of a small steam-engine, and thence dis- 

tributed to different parts of the building. 

There will also be a large amount of tankage 
for storing the rain water. 

The contract for so much of the works as is now 

cing carried into effect, was taken by Mr. Pol- 
lard, of Taunton, for the sum of 25,0007. 3 and it 
1s expected that the works will be completed by 
the autumn of 1864. 





REFERENCE TO PLAN. 


- ae | S. Matron’s room. 
Cc Ce, | T. Dispensary. 
D Stanmitte-room. | U. Attendants. 
E Paward’s room. | V. Dormitories. 
Fr. Poin W. Day-rooms. 
G. sith 10n-room. X. Superintendent’s rooms. 
H. Rec ing-room, | Y. Painter’s shop. 
L Daron room. | Z. Carpenter’s shop. 
i. ta 2 ia | 1. Shoemaker’s shop. 
K. M : | 2. Tailor’s shop. 
» Meat larder, | 3. Cutting-room 
- — store, ie Sorting-room. 
x +e aa 5. Laundry. 
0 e-house, | 6. Washhouse 
. Bread store, | 7. Dirty linen. 
Q. Kine Peeling. | 8. Laundry- maid. 
R n-maid, 9. Shed. 


» Patients’ rooms, 





INCREASE OF MORTALITY IN NEW 
YORK, 

Yo maui appears to be increasing in New 
deta Pas alarming rate. The total number of 
™ Bas the week ending August 3, was 722, 
the g — the previous week. The deaths for 
a i ‘ ending August 4, 1862, were 457. The 
ng e is therefore 265 deaths, or 63 per cent.,— 
imcrease unprecedented, says the New York 


Herald, except in times of » mortal epidemic. 
There was no epidemic in the city up to August 
3rd; the mortality is, therefore, the more remark- 
able. The increase was chiefly among children, 
whose deaths number 463, of whom 48 were 
children of natives, and 415 children of foreign 
parents. The largest item in this bill of mortality 
is 189, of cholera infantum. The great heat of 
the week, the exposure of children in the sun, 
from ignorance of the effects of the climate, and 
want of proper attention to their food and drink, 
together with the poverty of a large number of 
the emigrants, are considered to have had much 
to do in producing the resulfi, In the United 
States, where the population may be said to be a 
source of wealth, the question becomes, as the 
Herald remarks, one of national importance. 








BUILDING ITEMS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Hawick.—The laying out of the new cemetery, 
and the building of the wall round it by Messrs. 
Marshall & Ballantyne, are now completed, and 
the sexton’s house is in progress. 

Dundee.—The Baxter Park is to be opened on 
the 9th proximo, with some ceremonial. The 
donor, Sir David Baxter, has given 500/. a year 
for keeping the park in trim; and at the opening 
it will be handed over to the Earl of Dalhousie, 
Sir John Ogilvy, M.P., the Provost and Bailies, 
the parish minister, and other trustees, three of 
them being working men, to be held for the com- 
munity generally. 

Crathie (near Balmoral).—The newly-built free 
church of Crathie has been opened for Divine 
service. The church is built upon the estate of 
Abergeldie, the lease of a site having been granted 
by the late Prince Consort, with consent of Admiral 
Gordon, the proprietor, and sigred by the Prince a 
very short time before his death. Although upon 
Abergeldie, the new church is quite near to Bal- 
moral Castle, being barely a mile south-eastward 
from it, and on the same side of the Dee. It is 
in the Early English style, with outside buttresses, 
and a spire 96 feet high to the top of the vane. 
The design was by Messrs. W. Henderson & Son, 
Aberdeen, and the entire cost will be about 1,000/. 
The church has provision for a small gallery in 
the west end, and the session-house is below the 
gallery. The pulpit is in the east end, with 
three lancet windows behind :t; and there are 
five similar windows in each of the side walls. 
The walls are finished inside of plaster, and the 
steep roof is open wood-work. Everything about 
the church is plain. The contractors were,—for the 
mason’s work, Mr. Innes, Ballater ; wright’s work, 
Baillie R. Watson, Aberdeen; plasterer’s work, 
Mr. Henderson, Aberdeen ; and slater’s work, Mr. 
Davidson. From the position of the church, in 
the south margin of the wood, with steep hills 
rising in front, it is very little seen, only the spire 
being visible over the trees from the public road 
on the north side of the river. 








BUILDING NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


Tuam.—The reconstruction of the ancient 
cathedral of Tuam is projected. The style of the 
edifice, as intended to be restored, possesses 
Romanesque or Anglo-Roman, characteristics, but 
the ornamentation (we speak on the authority of 
Dr. Petrie) is essentially native, or that desig- 
nated by antiquaries as the “Opus Hibernicum.” 
The interest in preserving it is all the greater as, 
we learn from the same source, that no other 
architectural specimen of this peculiar ornamen- 
tation is now left in Ireland. The ancient arch in 
the old edifice will be preserved. This remnant 
was originally the “‘ Arcus Triumphalis,” leading 
into the chancel of a church erected, it is sup- 
posed, by Turlogh O’Connor, the last but one of 
the monarchs of Ireland, two other evidences of 
whose patronage of the fine arts still exist in the 
processional cross, now preserved in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and in the great 
stone cross of Tuam. The existing structure on 
its site is also the parish church ; and the building, 
some years ago capable of helding only eighty 
people, having been enlarged to accommodate two 
hundred, still proves so inadequate for the in- 
creasing congregation of Protestant residents and 
converts that the further enterprise of erecting a 
church for six hundred persons has become neces- 
sary. In this new church the ancient porch door 
will constitute the chancel-arch; and with it the 
new structure will be in keeping, aud form at 
once a cathedral and a parish church. The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, though not empowered to 





spend their funds in the restoration of cathedrals, 





treating this as the case of a parish church, which 
the letter published by the bishop in November, 
1861, proves it to be, have made a grant of 2,0002. 
in aid of the restoration fund. To this sum 
1,0007. has been added by persons connected with 
the cathedral itself, including 5007. from the 
bishop, and 100/. from the rector of Tuam. The 
total sum required, however, is 10,000/., and a 
sum of 3,000/. is immediately needed to enable 
the building committee to begin the second stage 
of the contract. 

Headford. — The Tuam Herald states that 
Father Conway is rapidly progressing with his 
church at Headford. He has for some time past 
paid at the rate of 1007. a week and upwards, for 
the wages of the artisans and labourers whom he 
has employed, thereby preserving many families 
from destitution. The building operations have 
now reached as far as the first fenestral point in 
the erection—a height of some 12 feet around. 

Baliymoney.—The subject of the erection of a 
townhall for this place is under discussion by the 
town commissioners. The cost contemplated is 
500/7.; Lord Antrim giving a site free, and the 
chairman of the commission 1007. The town of 
Newtownlimavady, it was stated during the dis- 
cussion, has expended 1,800/. in the erection of a 
townhall. 

Drogheda.—A waterworks company, with a 
capital of 8,000/., in 57. shares, is being formed at 
Drogheda. The project is based on a report 
which has been made by Mr. Barham Foster, 
engineer, after a survey of the district. 

Drumtariffe (County Cork).—The parish of 
Drumtariffe, in the diocese of Ardfert and 
Aghadoe, has had its barn-like church enlarged 
by the addition of a chancel, and the old vestry 
altered so as to turn a part of it into the church, 
thus forming a kind of transept. The pews have 
been removed, and open benches substituted. The 
flagging has been re-laid, and a new pulpit and 
reading-desk, to suit the benches, have been 
erected. These alterations and additions have 
been made principally at the cost of the Leader 
family, who own much of the neighbouring pro- 
perty. The chancel window is of stained glass, 
and was the gift of Mrs. Leader, in memory of 
her late husband, Mr. William Leader, of Rosnalie. 

Kilkeel (County Down).—In the Kilkeel dis- 
trict there are ten schools under the patronage of 
the rector. A portion of the church is, at present, 
separated from the nave, in order to facilitate 
enlargements now in progress, and which comprise 
an octagonal chancel, anda transept. The window 
of the transept fronts the street, and will possess 
a memorial window, in remembrance of the late 
Lord Newry. ‘This window has been provided by 
the Rev. J. F. Close, and the friends and tenantry 
of his lordship. 

Ahoghill.—The foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. Colman, at Ahoghill, near Bally- 
mena, has been laid by Mrs. O'Neill, of Shane’s 
Castle. 

Roscommon.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Presbyterian church has been laid at Roscommon. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Norwich.—The St. Andrew’s Hall restorations 
have now been completed by the contractor, Mr. J. 
W. Lacey, from the designs of Mr. T. D. Barry, 
and under his superintendence. The event was 
celebrated by a meeting in the hall, at the invi- 
tation of the Mayor; and the workmen, about 
200 in number, had a dinner given them by the 
restoration committee. 

Oxford.—The local Estates Committee have 
resolved upon applying to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury for their consent to the purchase by the Town 
Council of property between the Town-hall and 
Blue Boar-lane. The immediate purpose in view 
is the obtaining a second approach to the Corn 
Exchange from the street above named; but tae 
probable necessity for an enlargement of the Post- 
office and the re-building of Nixon’s School has 
also been considered in making the application. 

Northampton.—The Town Council have adopted 
the recommendation of the new Town-hall Build- 
ing Committee to decorate the interior of the 
Town-hall according to plans by the architect, 
Mr. E. W. Godwin, at a cost of 1,178/. Efforts are 
to be made to get up a subscription for a stained- 
glass window in the grand staircase, illustrating 
Tennyson’s “ Idylsof the King.” There are four 
compartments, for which there are the four Idyls, 
Enid, Vivien, Elaine, and Guinevere. The archi- 
tect, who suggested the idea, is having a design 
prepared. The whole. cost of the work would be 
about 70/. or 80. 

Taunton.—A project was recently set on foot to 
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alter the arcades of the Guildhall here, in order 
to give additional accommodation tothemagistrates 
and others attending the Guildhall. About one 
hundred tradesmen residing in the neighbourhood 
memorialized the trustees of the markets, at their 
last meeting, against the proposed alteration, as 
being likely to interfere with the present open 
space in the centre of the town, which it is de- 
sired to keep as free from additional buildings as 
possible. 

Swansea.— At a recent meeting of the town 
council the Market Committee reported in favour 
of the immediate erection of a new cattle-market, 
in the upper part of the town, known as the 
Devatty Field. The estimated cost is about 
3,0007, which will include a residence for the 
market-keeper, as well as a large boundary-wall. 

Chester.—The town council of this city have 
decided that the new town-hall shall be erected on 
the recently-purchased property in Northgate- 
street, behind the site of the present ruin; and 
this necessarily involves throwing the latter into 
the public thoroughfare. A motion was made to 
re-open the whole question as to site and locality, 
and which was supported with exclusive reference 
to the Forest-house property, in Foregate-street ; 
but the majority of the council negatived it, on 
the plain principle that it was considered that 
the proper seat for the municipal government of 
the city is within and not without the ancient 
walls. That motion being negatived, no other 
locality was suggested in competition with North- 
gate-street; and the mayor’s resolution, based 
upon Mr. Hardwick’s report, was adopted. Some 
of the majority had considerable reluctance in 
abandoning the old site. Plans and estimates will 
next have to be prepared. 

Birkenhead.—At a recent meeting of the Liver- 
pool Docks and Harbour Board, it was agreed to 
accept the offer of Messrs. Armstrong & Co., to 
supply four bridges for the Birkenhead Docks, 
with hydraulic apparatus for opening and closing 
the same, at a total cost of 19,5867. 

Blackpool (Lancashire).—The new pier at 
Blackpool has been inaugurated. The pier, from 
designs by Mr. E. Birch, of London, engineer, has 
been built by Messrs. Laidlaw, of Glasgow. Mr. 
John Reid superintended the works. The pier- 
head is 150 feet long, and 55 feet wide, being 
double the width of the body of the pier. The 
superficial area is 1,415 feet. There are six land- 
ing stages for steamers and boats, approached by 
a flight of steps 10 feet wide. Although the 
undertaking has been of a dangerous character, 
owing to the severe storms of last winter, no 
accident has happened during its erection. 

York.—A meeting of the promoters of a corn 
exchange and covered market in this city has 
been held in the Guildhall, for the purpose of 
finally considering and determining what steps 
were to be taken to carry out the project. In the 
course of the proceedings, it appeared that one of 
the market committee had stated on their behalf, 
at a meeting of the committee appointed to confer 


Mr. Hill, of Marylebone, has undertaken the task 
of covering the whole of the external woodwork 
with lead; and workmen, under the direction of 
Mr. Warde, have commenced operations upon it. 
Progress is also being made within. The canopied 
panels of the choir stalls are being filled with 
carvings—in alto-relievo—of the principal in- 
cidents of Bible history; subjects from the Old 
Testament being placed on the south side, and 
those from the New Testament on the north side ; 
two of which, representing the betrayal of our] 
Lord, and His being taken before Pilate, have 
recently been added. The work of decorating 
the ceiling of the nave-roof, begun by the late 
Mr. L’Estrange, and stopped by his death, is now 
once more progressing, under the direction of Mr. 
Gambier Parry. 

Cambridge.—The new vestry for Christ Church 
has been completed. Mr. R. R. Rowe prepared 
the drawings for, and superintended the erection 
of, the building. 

Wantage (Berks). —Brightwaltham Church, 
which has been built from designs by Mr. G. E. 
Street, has been consecrated by the bishop of the 
diocese. The old church having become very 
dilapidated, the present one was erected on a more 
eligible site. The plan consists of a nave, chancel, 
and north aisle, with a baptistry under the south- 
western tower, which latter is surmounted by a 
spire. The edifice is built entirely of stone, in the 
Early English style. The floor is paved with 
encaustic tiles. There is a three-light east win- 
dow, a special memorial of the late Mr. P. 
Wroughton, of Woolley Park: it is of conven- 
tional type, and represents the Crucifixion in the 
centre, various saints filling the side lights. Be- 
neath the window is a reredos of alabaster, repre- 
senting our Lord holding up his hand in blessing ; 
with angels, bearing censers, around him. The 
altar is prominent. The chancel is furnished with 
sedilia, credence, and stalls of oak; and the body 
of the church is filled with open benches. <A few 
remnants of the old church have been introduced 
into the new building, among which may be speci- 
fied a circular font, of ancient design. 

Little Amwell (Herts).—Trinity Church, Little 
Amwell, has been consecrated. The new church 
has been erected on the heath, immediately in the 
rear of the Townshend Arms, on land given for 
the purpose by the Marquess Townshend, and 
about a mile and a half from Hertford. The 
edifice is of red brick, with an immense roof of 
plain and ornamental red tiles, and a circular 
apse. The entrance to the nave is from the north, 
througha porch of open oak timberwork resting 
on brick walls. The roof is surmounted by a 
light timber bellcot, placed over the chancel arch, 
and terminated by a spire of rent oak shingles, 
with a vane on the top. The spire and the porch 
relieve the homely monotony of the mass of red 
brick and tiles. The church consists of a nave, 
54 feet 6 inches long, by 24 feet 5 inches wide ; 
and a chancel, 24 feet long by 25 feet wide, ter- 
minated by the rounded apse. The arch between 





with the market committee, that they could not 
entertain a work of such magnitude as that 
named unless the land-owners and those who 
attended the market would guarantee 10,000/. 
towards the expenses, as it was expected a 
covered market would cost about 30,0007. Mr. 
Peart moved a resolution to the effect that the 
corporation be requested to carry out the under- 
taking; but it was ultimately decided that the 
meeting be adjourned fora fortnight, and that 
the market committee be requested to meet them 
on that occasion. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Branston (Lincolnshire). — The chancel of 
Branston church has been re-opened for divine 
service, having undergone a restoration at the sole 
charge of the rector, the Rev. Atwill Curtois. The 
walls have been rebuilt, and the old flat roof, with 
its whitewashed beams, has been replaced by a 
new steep roof, with dark-stained timbers. The 
Early English windows of the south wall, which 
had been blocked up, have been opened out, re- 
paired, and refixed; and a new east window, of 
the same style, consisting of three lofty lights 
with vesica piscis above, has been inserted in place 
of the old mutilated five-light window which for- 
merly lighted the chancel. The work has been 
executed by Mr. R. Young, of Lincoln, builder, 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
M. Drury. 

Ely.—The new lantern tower at Ely Cathedral, 
designed as a memorial of the late dean, Peacock, 
18 progressing. The upper portion of the south- 
eastern bays has recently been unmasked. Mr. 
Freeman is carrying on his portion of the work. 


; the nave and chancel is of variegated brickwork, 
,; and springs from columns of Devonshire marble, 
resting on bases of Bath stone. The columns 
| have foliated capitals. On the north side of the 
nave there are a large three-light lancet window 
and two double-arched windows springing from 
columns of red Mansfield stone, with foliated 
capitals in Bath stone. On the south side there 
are a large three-light window and three double- 
arched windows. At the west end there isa three- 
light window of large size. The apse is lighted 
by seven small windows, deeply set, the walls 
sloping inwards. The church is paved with com- 
mon black and red tiles, and the communion space 
with Minton tiles. The seats are raised upon a 
timber flooring. The roof of the nave is of open 
timberwork, and the roof of the chancel of 
moulded wood ribs, with ornamental plaster 
panels. The walls are plastered, except at the 
openings of the windows, where the brickwork is 
shown. The cost of the building is about 1,400/,, 
slightly exceeding the estimate. The works have 
been executed, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Ewan Christian, architect, by Mr. Walter Hitch, 
of Ware, builder. 

Tenterden. — It has been decided by the 
parishioners that the old parish church shall be 
restored ; and, from the statements made, it will 
require, for a restoration of the interior, without 
restoring the windows, about 1,200/., or including 
the windows, about 6007. more; and to restore 
the exterior as well as the interior, about 2,500/. 
It is intended to make application to the Church- 
building Society, the landlords, occupiers, and 
residents, as well as other parties interested in 
church restoration, for grants, donations, and 


money required in hand. The whole expense of 
the restoration of the chancel, except the glass 
for the windows, will be defrayed by the owners 
of the great tithe: the stained glass for the east 
window will be paid for by voluntary contribu- 
tions, already collected; that for the south window 
by the vicar; and for the north window by Messrs, 
Lavers & Barraud, who supply the glass for the 
other windows. 

Chewstoke (Somerset).—The church here has 
been restored. Mr. Norton, of Bristol and London, 
prepared the designs and plans for restoration and 
improvement of the church. This work it was 
proposed to do in a limited manner only, fixing 
the cost at 1,6007. It was found, however, that 
the building was so dilapidated, that a partial 
restoration would not be attended with satisfactory 
results. It was then decided to restore the whole 
building, except the tower, which was in a sound 
state. The walls are built of native red stone, 
relieved with freestone dressings, and have been 
placed on new foundations. The old building 
consisted mainly of a nave, divided by a south 
aisle. A north aisle has now been added, and is 
divided from the nave by an arcade, with clus- 
tered columns, and winged angels instead of 
capitals. There is a chancel chapel on the north 
side, which has been divided into an organ cham- 
ber and vestry by means of wooden screens, and 
the chapel is separated from.the chancel in a 
similar manner. The chancel is paved with tiles, 
and the portion within the communion-rails is laid 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles. There is an east 
window, the gift of the vicar, made by Mr. Bell, 
of Bristol, and representing scenes from the life of 
St. Andrew, the patron saint. ‘The ecclesiastical 
and secular life and martyrdom of St. Andrew 
are detailed in medallions. In medallion 1, St. 
John the Baptist is pointing out to the two dis- 
ciples the Saviour advancing,—* Behold the Lamb 
of God!” In medallion 2, St. John, St. Andrew, 
and St. Peter are bidden to leave their boat, nets, 
and fisher’s life, and follow the Saviour. 3. The 
miracle of the loaves and fishes multiplied. The 
lad with a cophinus or rush basket; the Saviour 
in the act of blessing the bread. In medailion 4, 
the Saviour is commissioning his disciples to go 
into all the world. 5. The Scythians in barbaric 
dress are being instructed by the apostle, as 
history declares. The martyrdom of St. Andrew 
is represented in two medallions. Above the 
medallions are two angels, with harp and crown. 
At the top of all is depicted the Lamb of God. 
The pulpit is octagonal, of freestone : it is inlaid 
with marble. The reredos is carved in stone, in- 
laid with carved marble, and it will eventually be 
frescoed. The font is the gift of Mrs. F. Darke, 
the wife of the contractor. The tower has been 
repaired, new pinnacles added, and new figures 
and statues placed in the niches. The church, in- 
cluding the western gallery, originally accommo- 
dated 239 persons: it will now seat 319, without 
the gailery. Two-thirds of the sittings are free. 
The churchyard has been remodelled, a new path 
and carriage way being made to the western 
entrance. There will be a neat gate at the en- 
trance to the churchyard. The estimated cost of 
the work is about 2,5007. Of this amount the 
vicar contributed the sum of 1,000/., besides pre- 
senting the reredos, pulpit, and many other 
things. The whole of the works have been carried 
out by Mr. Durke, of Chewstoke, the contractor, 
who is now engaged in restoring West Harptree 
church, 








DISSENTING AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wood Green.—The memorial stone of the Con- 
gregational Chapel, which is to accommodate 500 
persons on the ground-floor, and provide for the 
addition of galleries hereafter, has been laid by 
Mr. Samuel Morley. Messrs. Lander & age 
are the architects, and Mr. Edward Clark, 0 
Tottenham, the builder. ; 

Bosbury (Herefordshire).—The foundation-stom 
of a Wesleyan chapel has been laid here by Mr. : 
Orme, of Manchester. The chapel is to sea 
about 120, and to cost, with the land, _ 
150/.; and, aided by a grant of 15/. from - . 
Chapel Building Fund, it is to be comple 
free from debt. The design has been presente 
by Mr. W. W. Pocock, of London. sti 

Mossley (Lancashire). — A Roman Cat _ 
presbytery has just been erected as Mossley, ‘ 
the Rev. Charles Grymonprez. When the pro 
posed new church is built, it will be connect . 
therewith by the sacristy. The presbytery» 
built externally of Yorkshire pierpoints, wi 
ashlar jambs, heads, &c., from the neighbouring 








subscriptions. The vicar has already 700/. of the 








quarries. The work has been executed by Mr. 
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Davies, of Mossley, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. E. Welby Pugin, of 
Ramsgate, Liverpool, and Dublin. Schools for 
this mission are being erected by the builder 
already named. 

Keighley (Yorkshire).—The foundation-stone of 
a Baptist chapel, to be erected near to Skipton-road, 
Keighley, has been laid. Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, 
of Manchester, are the architects. The style is 
Byzantine, freely treated. Accommodation will 
be provided for 800. There will be side and end 
galleries, and behind the pulpit a recess for organ 
and choir. Beneath the organ floor two vestries 
will be placed. The basement floor will be 14 feet 
high, and will contain a school-room, a lecture- 
room capable of holding 150 persons, a vestry for 
the minister, a tea-room, and four class-rooms. 
The contract for the whole of the building has 
been taken by Messrs, Gibson & Maude, of Keigh- 
ley, for 2,5797. 4s., exclusive of the ironwork, 
which will be supplied by Messrs. Clapham. 

Thorneliffe (Sheffield) —The foundation-stone 
of a new Wesleyan Methodist church has been 
laid at Thorncliffe. The new church will be built 
upon the old site, on the summit of Mount 
Pleasant. The building will be erected from the 
design of Mr. Wilson, of Bath, architect. It will 
be in the Gothic style, with tower and spire. It 
will accommodate about 750 persons, and provision 
will be made for an organ. The cost of the struc- 
ture is estimated at about 3,000/. 

Castleford (Pontefract),— The new chapel 
erected for the Congregationalists at Castleford has 
been opened. The building is in the Early English 
style. The exterior is brick faced with stone. 
The interior is plain. There is a circular window, 
which is filled up with stained glass. The chapel 
at present will seat about 500 persons, but can be 
enlarged so as to seat 700. The total cost is about 
2,200/. 

Pocklington (Yorkshire). — The new Roman 
Catholic church was dedicated on the 29th ult. 
It has been built from the designs of Mr, M. E. 
Hadfield, of Sheffield, by Mr. Grant, of Pock- 
lington, builder. The plan consists of nave, 70 
feet by 26 feet, with apsidal chancel 15 feet deep. 
It has an open timber roof, and is designed in the 
Geometric style, with two-light windows. The 
exterior has a careful arrangement of banded 
brickwork. A fléche of timber will surmount the 
apex of the roof; and the west end will be hipped, 
having a dormer in which will be inserted a 
wheel-window 8 feet diameter. This part of the 
plan has not yet been completed. The seats are 
open, and the centre alley is paved with tiles. 
The altar-rail is of floriated metal, and a cross of 
the same material terminates the apse roof. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Lincoln Cathedral.—The centre window in the 
south aisle of the nave of Lincoln Cathedral has 
been filled with stained glass, to the memory of 
the late Mr. Robert Swan, chapter clerk. The 
work has been executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, 
of London, at the expense of Messrs. J.and R. Swan, 
sons of the deceased. The subject is the lives of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Four medallions 
down the centre of the window contain figures of 
Joseph, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, around which 
are the following subjects :—‘ Taking Corn to the 
Granary,” “Josephinterpreting Pharaoh’s Dream,” 
“Death of Isaac blessing Jacob,” “ Esau hunting,” 
“J acob’s Dream,” “Jacob meeting Rachel, and 
giving Water to Laban’s Sheep,” ‘‘ God appearing 
to Jacob,” “ the Ram caught in the Bush,” “ Isaac 
bound upon the Altar,” and “Abraham and the 
Angels appearing at the Tent-door.” : 

Yarborough Church.—A stained glass window 
has been placed in the east end of the chancel of 
this church in memory of the Rev. Henry Lloyd, 
the late rector. It is a window of three lights. 
The subject of the upper part of the centre light 
18 the Crucifixion —“ Look unto me and be saved as 
= of the lower part, the good shepherd,—“ I 
rf my life down for the sheep.” The upper part 
; the left-hand light gives a representation of 

ne woman of Samaria—“ Give me to drink ;” 
whilst that of the lower part is the sermon on the 
mount—“ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” The 
—— of the loaves and fishes—“ I am the living 
oe fills the upper part of the right-hand light; 
a the good Samaritan—“ Go and do thou like- 
i se," the lower part of thesame light. The win- 
¥ has been executed by Mr. Preedie, London. 
a Nya Church (Staffordshire).—The designs 
. in for the proposed window in Penkridge 
ps = to the memory of the late Lord Hatherton, 
the ve in number, and have been supplied by 
e following London firms ;—Messrs. Ward & 


Hughes; Lavers & Barraud; C. Gibbs; Clayton 
& Bell; Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. The main 
feature chosen is the Ascension; and subordinate 
are the works of mercy. The subjects are 
variously dealt with by the several artists, The 
committee have not yet come to a decision. 

Gloucester Cathedral.—A design of a window 
as a memorial of the public services of Dr. Jenner 
has been prepared by Mr. Hardman. It repre- 
sents the fifteen miracles of healing performed by 
Jesus Christ. It is proposed to place the me- 
morial in the south window of the west front, and 
to defray the cost by subscription. The Chapter 
have already contributed liberally, but the neces- 
sary sum has not yet been raised. 

Cranmore Church, near Shepton Mallet.—A 
stained glass window has been recently placed in 
this church, in memory of the late Admiral Sir C. 
E. Stroud, by his family. It contains four lights, 
with medallions, representing different subjects 
in the life of our Saviour. The window has been 
executed by Mr. Clutterbuck, of Stratford. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Crouch End, Hornsey.—The Park Chapel Schools 
are now open. The lecture-room (originally about 
32 feet long and 19 feet wide, accommodating 
about 120 persons), and a small and inconvenient 
minister’s vestry, have given place to a lecture- 
room, 42 feet by 42 feet, which will accommodate 
about 350 persons, and is for the most part 24 feet 
high. To avoid draughts, an internal lobby and 
swing folding-doors, in addition to a projecting 
porch, with its external and internal doors, have 
been provided. Ventilation has been arranged 
by shafts in the walls, casements in the upper 
windows, and a large central louvred turret, which 
forms a prominent object externally. On the side 
of the lecture-room nearest the chapel, and com- 
municating with it, are three small rooms, two of 
them for classes and the use of the librarian and 
superintendent; the other room for the purposes of 
a kitchen. A sink and water-supply are provided ; 
and here is the tea-apparatus. At the back of the 
lecture-room, and communicating therewith, is an 
infants’ room, fitted up with a raised gallery, at 
present to accommodate fifty infants: it may, 
however, by the addition of a second and smaller 
gallery, eventually contain seventy-five. This room 
has a distinct entrance. The minister’s vestry 
has been enlarged and improved. The deacons’ 
vestry will serve also for the purpose of a young 
men’s Bible-class. All the smaller rooms, except 
the minister’s vestry, as well as the lecture-room, 
are heated by a Goldsworthy Gurney’s stove, with 
means for shutting off or admitting the heat at 
pleasure from either of the rooms. Special pre- 
caution has been taken against the damp which 
invariably rises up the walls from the clay soil of 
the neighbourhood. A free circulation of air 
under the floors is also provided for. The cost of 
the building proper, including boundary walls, 
railing, gate, gas-lighting, paths, drains, and other 
conveniences, will not, it is believed, exceed the 
contract amounts of 714/.; but other expenses 
which have een necessarily incurred in the pur- 
chase of land, conveyancing, fencing, fittings and 
furniture, tea apparatus, architect’s charge, and 
incidental expenses, will bring up the total outlay 
to from 9507. to 1,0007. In order not to impair 
the general effect of the whole, by these additions, 
an octagonal roof has been adopted culminating 
in a central turret. The materials used externally 
are Bath stone, Kentish rag, and slates, as in the 
case of the chapel. The architects are Messrs. 
Lander & Bedells; and the builders, Messrs. 
Hill & Sons. 

Old Kent Road.—The memorial stone of the 
Marlborough Chapel Schools was recently laid by 
Mr. Samuel Morley. The builders are Messrs. 
Sharpington & Coles, and the architects Messrs. 
Lander & Bedells. 

Maidenhead.—The foundation-stone of the new 
building for National Schools, now in’ course of 
erection on a piece of land forming part of the old 
Market-place here, has been laid by Mrs. Hibbert, 
of Braywick Lodge. The building will be of 
white brick with red brick lines and facings. 
There will be two principal school-rooms, a set of 
class-rooms, and a dwelling-house for the master. 
There will be sufficient accoramodation for 200 
children. The builder is Mr. C. S. Foster, of 
London; and the plans were furnished by Mr. T. 
Rushton. 

Shrivenham (Berks).—A National school-room 
has just been constructed in this village, and the 
occasion of its opening was made an opportunity 
for a musical gathering. 


school has been opened. The old building having 
been much dilapidated ; and, owing to its dis- 
tance from the town, being inconvenient both to 
teachers and scholars; it was determined to erect 
a new building, on the site near St. Mark’s 
church, given for the purpose by the Rev. A. H. 
Bridges. A local subscription was collected, and 
the present building erected according to the 
plans of Mr. G. Fenton, architect. It is capable 
of containing 120 children. Its dimensions are 
40 feet by 18 feet; the class-room, 20 feet by 18 
feet. There are also a play-ground and an orna- 
mental garden. 

Coaley (Gloucestershire).—An appeal has been 
made to the public to obtain fands for the 
erection of a school-house in this parish, which 
has no school-house. Earl Fitzhardinge has 
given a site adjoining the church, and 1072. 
have been collected to build one; but between 
3502. and 400. will be required for a school 
capable of receiving eighty children. Oaly 301. 
were gathered in the parish (of 778 persons), when 
the body of the church was rebuilt about five years 
ago at a cost of 11,200/. 

Warrington.—The new Grammar School has 
been opened. It is built in the Gothic style, prin- 
cipally of brick, with stone dressings. Coloured 
bricks are introduced in bands and arches. The 
plan consists of school, 55 feet by 28 feet, afford- 
accommodation for 150 boys, and having an open- 
timbered roof; of a square tower, 40 feet high; a day 
or class room, 21 feet by 17 feet; boys’ dining-room, 
23 feet by 16 feet; a lavatory, and offices. Adjoining 
is the master’s residence. Over the school-en- 
trance is a niche, in which it is intended to place 
a statue of the founder, with his arms and inscrip- 
tion underneath. The cost of the building and 
fittings, including the drainage and formation of 
playground and boundary-walls, will be about 
2,7001. 








THE QUESTION OF “THE WORK OF A 
‘MONKEY.’ ” 


NEITHER “S.C, E.” nor Mr. Tarn seems to have 
a right conception of this problem. Despite what 
“S.C. E.” says, I have no doubt of Mr. Tate’s ac- 
curacy; and I question the'statement that“S. C. E.” 
finds in Tate the expression that 2 tons falling 
through 40 feet are equal to 80 tons. Tate, I 
think, only shows how to calculate the units of 
work or foot-pounds in such a case. Mr. Tarn 
says that the effect of 2 tons falling through 40 
feet is equal to about 100 tons. Is it meant by 
this that 2 tons falling through 40 feet are equal 
to 100 tons falling 1 foot, or to 100 tons resting 
on the head of the pile? Mr. Tarn’s expression 
/2gh gives the velocity in feet per second; but to 
say that this velocity if multiplied into tons will 
produce tons, is nonsense. 
The effect of the blow of a hammer is in pro- 
portion to its vis viva, and this again is in pro- 
portion to the work which has been done upon 
the hammer. The vis viva of a moving body is 
in proportion to the weight of the mass multiplied 
into the square of its velocity; or it may be ex- 
pressed by wxv% But the velocity of a body 
acted on by gravity =./2g, where g is the ac- 
celerating force of gravity in a second or 32:2 feet, 
and when / is the height of fall. This expression 
for the vis viva will therefore become w x 2gh. 


Fora fall of 1 foot this expression = w x  64°4 
es » 10 feet pa =wx 644 
- », 20 feet » = w xX 1288 
‘“ » 49 feet ‘a = w x 2576 


These figures do not give weights, but propor- 
tionate forces, and show that the momentum of a 
body isin exact proportion to the work done upon 
it. By Mr. Tarn’s formula the effect of the blow 
at the several heights would be as 8; 25:29; 
35°77 and 50°59; from which it would seem that 
a hammer with a fall of 40 feet would only strike 
a blow 64 times as effective as the same hammer 
with a fallof 1 foot. Surely Mr. Tarn cannot 
mean to assert this. And I trust he will givea 
fuller exposition of his theory, or mode of mea- 
suring the force, in weight alone, of a body moving 
with a given velocity. T. D. Rrpizy. 





Another correspondent, who calls the original 
question of “ S. C. E.” “ ill-considered,” and the 
reply it produced “erroneous,” goes on to say of 
Mr. Tarn and his communication, which we 
printed :— 

* * * he proceeds to impugn one of the 
simplest elements in mechanics, as stated in Mr. 
Tate’s work, which is in effect, “ that work done 
is in proportion to power expended;” or, in 
other words, “ that action and re-action are 
equal.” But “ work done” must not be confounded 
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with “ useful result.” The first (in the case of 
pile-driving) comprises the resistance of the air 
to the fall of the monkey, the friction against 
the guides, the crushing of the head of the pile, 
and to a small extent of the end of the monkey, 
the friction of the sand or earth against the sides 
of the pile, and the driving aside of obstacles 
below it—all this is work done by the fall of the 
monkey ; and when all these resistances are over- 
come, the pile begins to move, and “ useful result ” 
commences. A consideration of these circum- 
stances will show the utter fallacy of attempting 
to compare weight in motion with weight at rest, 
or to measure one by the other. A pile may 
be immoveable under repeated biows of a monkey 
falling ten feet; here the “ useful effect ”—0; 
but it may sink rapidly under blows from the 
same monkey falling a height of twenty feet. 
Now, attempt to reckon out the dead weight cor- 
responding with these heights, either by Mr. 
Tarn’s or Mr. Tate’s rule; place this weight on 
the head of the pile and it will probably produce 
“a useful result” equal to 0,—a reductio ad 
absurdum. A girder sustains a standing load 
best when it is short, but a falling load best when 
it is Jong, thus proving that percussion and dead 
weight can no more be brought to a common 
standard than superficial and cubical measure. 
To return to the theory stated by Mr. Tarn: he 
wishes us to believe that a given weight falling 
from a series of heights in arithmetical ratio— 
say 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 feet—will produce results vary- 
ing according to a different ratio; he will hardly 
deny that the power expended is in direct pro- 
portion to the height lifted, and if the effect pro- 
duced be in a different proportion, what becomes 
of the difference of power expended, If 
1 ton falling 40 feet 
2 tons , 20 ,, 
40 ,, » 1 foot 

will not all produce the same result in work done 
(I do not say “ useful effect”), the construction of 
a perpetual-motion machine is solved at once. 
In conclusion, let me ask “S, C. E.” and Mr. Tarn 
a question: The end of an arrow being pressed 
with a force of 30 lb. against a man’s hand 
made hardly a mark, but on being let fly from a 
bow drawn with a force of 20 |b., it shot him 
through the body; account for this, and prove 
by your formula whether such a result was to 
be expected. An ENGINEER. 





OUR LISTS OF TENDERS. 


Ir is well sometimes to see how we look in the 
eyes of others, This is the light in which sundry 
contributors to the final columns of our paper, 
appear in the Worcester Herald :— 


Highest and Lowest Estimates.—The following rather 
stunning examples of this species of mystery are all de- 
rived from the Builder, last number:—For the northern 
division of the outfall drainage of the west district of the 
borough of Kingston-upon-Hull: McCormick, 29,972. 
$s. 4d.; Dixon & Sleight, 12,8237. 12s.2d. For Stafford 
county gaol extension: Yates, 23,140/.; Ratcliff & Son, 
17,1007. For finishing two semi-detached villas, upper | 
place, Plnmstead-common, Kent: Sutton, 3,245/. ; Thomp- 
son (accepted), 468/. 15s. 10d. For building a villa near | 
Redhill : Kilby, 1,325/.; Walker & Bellamy, 946/. For 
alteration and repairs to St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury : 
Turner, 2,997/.; Myers & Son, 2,198/. For a house at 
Blackheath: Sewell & Co., 4,550/.; Manley & Rogers, 
3,527/. For farm. house, offices, and buildings, Acton, 
Suffolk, for Messrs. Thynne: Clarke, 3.267/.; Walker & 
Bellamy, 2,057. For house and offices, Redhill, quanti- 
ties by the architect: Russell & Gray, 1,490/.; Thomas, 
994/. For forming and making a new road near the Rox- 
borough.road, Harrow, with other works, for the locay 
— of health: Walker, 820/.; Woodbridge (accepted), 
3852. 





A correspondent, in sending us a list of certain 
tenders, writes :— 


I have noticed frequently, and with much surprise, 
the great discrepancies in the tenders occasionally sent 
in by some of the Metropolitan builders. Even when 
the quantities are supplied, they do not seem to be great 
adepts m the art of estimating, and are, I think, far 
behind many of their provincial brethren in this re- 
spect, as these tenders will prove :— : 

For a villa residence and offices at Great Malvern, fo 
Mr. J. B. Heming, of Worcester. Mr. E. C. Alflatt, 
architect, who also supplied the quantities— 


McCann & Everal .. ow -- £14990 0 0 
Allen .. eo oe oe oe 1490 0 0 
Warner . oa os o- 8485 0 0 


Wilson (accepted) .. ae - +» 147910 0 
The difference between the highest and lowest tenders 
presents a strange contrast with the tenders published in 
your paper of the 8th inst., where, singularly enough, 
the highest tender was also 1490/., while the lowest was 
994/., showing a difference in amount of 496/., or about 
one-third of the amount of the highest tender, and this 
with quantities supphed. Surely, sir, it is high time that 
builder- should be more careful in the preparation of their 
estimates, or else that they should cease to wonder why 
sO many capitalists are afraid to specula’e in “ bricks and 
mortar,’ and look upon the matter of building a house 
with as much dread as they would feel if about to enter 
into a long course of litigation ! 
AN Otp SuBscriBeER. 


SAVING TROUBLE. 


Nor a little astonished have I been at finding 
Mr. Fergusson saying, in his ‘‘ History of Modern 
Architecture,” that, in order to save trouble, the 
one-half of a facade is, in Classic design, made only 
a reversed tracing of the other. To save trouble, 
forsooth! Why, it is the observance of the funda- 
mental law of architectural organization, alias 
symmetry, that, so far from saving trouble, ne- 
cessitates a very great deal of what Pecksniff 
would call trouble; that is, careful thiaking and 
thoughtful study. Surely Fergusson must now 
have strangely dissented from the opinions of 
Garbett, whose “ Principles of Design in Archi- 
tecture” he so pointedly recommended in a note 
in the introduction of his own ‘ Handbook of 
Architecture.” 

Not a little strange, too, it is, that one who lays 
so much stress upon progress as Mr. Fergusson 
does, should shut his eyes to, or else with eyes 
disingenuously ignore, all the various improve- 
ments that, within less than a century, have 
taken place in ordinary domestic architecture. 
However much it may affect pure Palladianism, 
a Pali-mall club-house affords striking contrast, | 
internally, to a genuine Palladian palazzo, of, 
which latter even Algarotti, the ultra-Pualla- | 
dianist, pronounced the facade to be no better 
than a “bella mot chera”—Anglicc, a mere 
cover-slut. 

All the more am I surprised at Fergusson’s | 
ignoring improvement as to interior arrangement, 
design, &c., because as I understand from those | 
who have seen it, his own library is one of the 
most beautiful, artistically designed, and finished- 
up rooms in all London, whose like for pure 
architectural beauty is not to be found either in 
Buckingham Palace or Belgrave-square. 





ZERO. 





CONDEMNATION OF BUILDINGS UNDER 
THE ACT. 


Mr. WiILLiAM NEwMAN, builder, of 11, Trinity-street, 
Islington, was summed at the Greenwich Police Court, 
at the instance of Mr. Sno»ke, district surveyor, under 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act, for Rotherhithe, to show 
cause why an order shouid not be made upon him to pull 
down and rebuild the walls ot four houses now in course 
of erection. Mr. Snooke said that on the 19th May last 
he received a notice from the defendant, of his intention 
to build four houses, but subsequ-ntly the owner called | 
upon him and informed him that the work had been 
suspended for some time. A second notice was given, 
and on the 23rd July he inspected the building, and 
found that in a length of 24 feet of the party walls nota 
whole brick was used. There was not a *‘ header ’”’ to be 
seen, and the composition with which the portions of 
bricks were held together consisted of soap lees, with a 
few small limestones and dirt. Witness had seen a 
great deal of bad builders’ work, but this was certainly 
the worst he had ever been called upon to inspect.—This 
evidence was confirmed by Mr. George James Lowe, clerk 
to the last witness, and a practical builder. The defendant, 
through his solicitor, pleaded that he had entered into a 
** contract’? with the owner of the property, and that the 
work had been carried out under the owner’s inspection 
and sanction. Mr. Snooke alluded to the recent fall of a 
building at Peckham, and the bodily injuries to persons 
passing, and said that the present buildings had been 
spoken of, as regarded their unsafety, by several persons. 





| Mr. Trail issued the order asked for, and ordered the 


defendant to pay the costs of the proceeding, 








CASES IN THE LAW COURTS. 
REPAIRS AND ADDITIONS TO BUILDINGS. 


Lewis v. Berrington.—This was an action, before a 
special jury, at the Monmouth assizes, on the 7th instant. 
The plaintiff was a builder at Raglan, and the defendant 
a gentleman living in the neighbourhood. The action 
was to recover a balance of 179/. claimed on an account 
owed alterations and repairs to the defendant’s dwelling- 

ouse, 

The original estimate of the plaintiff was for 4741. ; 
but by successive additions and alterations the work 
amounted to upwards of 1,600/., of which the defendant 
had paid all but the sum now claimed. It appeared by 
| the correspondence, that the whole matter had been 
| Clearly referred to valuers; and thereupon, at the sug- 
gestion ot the Judge, the counsel for the plaintiff elected 
to be nonsuited. 

Corfield v. Johnson.—This was an action in the County 
Court at Chichester to recover 22] 8s. 

it appeared from the evidence that the plaintiff had 
employed the defendant to build a room, the ceiling of 
which, some eight months afterwards, fell down, damag- 
ing, according to the plaintiff’s showing, many valuable 
articles of furniture. 

Mr. Draper, architect, being called to produce an 
agreement between the plaintiff and defendant, Mr. Ford 
objected to the production of the documeut on the 
ground that it was not stamped. Mr. Corfield objecting 
to pay the penalty, 11/., he was non-suited, and costs 
allowed the defendant. 


MORTGAGING UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 


At Warwick, in the Second Court, on 8th inst. (hefore 
Mr. Serjeant O’Brien), Charles Marriott was indicted fur 
obtaining 10°. from Mr. Siil by false pretences. Mr. 
Adams said this was a very curious case, and showed how 
easily frauds might be effected with regard to landed 
property where there was no registration of title. The 
prisoner in this case had deceived six or seven solicitors 
by mortgaging the same property as many different times, 





keeping each one in ignorance of every other mortgage 
until he had obtained from different persons some three 
or four times the value of the property. Altogether the 
prisoner had obtained 535/. on the cottage, which is worth 
trom 1607. to 180/., in addition tu 450/. for which the 
cottage is liable jointly with the mill. Taking both mill 
and cottage t:. gether, he has obtained 1,585/. on property 
which is not expected to realize 1,000/. The whole of 
these sums are of course still due ; with, in many cases, 
considerable arrears of interest. The prisoner was found 
guilty on one of the indictments, and sentenced to 15 
months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 


NUISANCES REMOVAL, 


Marley v. Thompson and Another.—This was an action 
brought at the Durham Assizes, on the 24th ult., for a 
nuisance, consisting in the erection of a patent brick 
manufactory within :00 yards of the plaintiff’s house. 
The defendants had erected a patent brick manufactory 
in 1853. The plaintiff was a great horticulturist and 
amateur, especially in tulips, having as many as 2,500 
flowering bulbs of tulips in his garden, worth 159/.; but, 
after the completion of the works in 1854, he began to 
experience gradually increasing detriment and discomfort 
until in June of last year, when the nuisance became so 
intense that the plaintiff and his wife were unable to 
sleep, and the lady shortly afterwards became insensible. 
In the course of three or four days all vegetation in the 
garden was destroyed, and the bees were lying about 
dead in thousands. Plaintiff’s counsel referred to the 
cases of ‘Bamford v. Turnley,’”? 31 Law J. Rep. Q.B. 
286, and ‘‘Caby v. Lidbitter,’? 32 Law J. Rep. C.P. 104; 
and contended that, although overruling ‘‘ Hole v. Bar- 
low,’’ 4 Com. B. Rep. N.S. 334, the plaintiff was entitled 
under them to recover in respect of those injuries, 
especially us he should show that the brickworks might 
have been put in a much less injurious situation in the 
same district, and that the coal used in them contained 
such a per-centage of sulphur as to render it totally unfit 
for any heating purposes whatever, and was burnt in 
ovens capable of great improvements,—partly, indeed, 
carried into effect since the present action was com- 
menced. 

Evidence was called on behalf of the defendants to 
prove that the district was used genera'ly for manufac- 
turing purposes. Verdict for plaintiff, with 10/. damages. 


INVESTMENT IN HOUSE PROPERTY. 


In the case of Moore v. Walter, Vice-Chancellor Kin- 
dersley retused to sanction an investment of a fund in 
Court in freehold houses. The Vice-Chancellor said,— 
** As to the proposal to invest the fund in houses, I con- 
sider that you cannot have a worse or a more objection- 
able investment, although no doutt this of the kind is 
avery good one. My desire is, to increase the income if 
possible ; and, if the parties agree, it may be invested iu 
Bank Stock.” 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES. 


At the Midland Circuit, on the Sth inst., the case of 
Gough v. Evans was tried by jury. Plaintiff is a mill- 
stone dresser, and defendant proprietor of Aston-brock 
Mill, near Birmingham. Defendant was engaged in re- 
building this mitl, Each story was built upon arches, 
so as to render the whole fireproof. On the 24th of 
September the plaintiff was at work on the first floor 
of the unfinished building, and the bricklayers and 
carpenters were constructing the arches upon the floor 
above, when one of the arches gave way, and the 
upper floor fell in, carrying the lower floors with it, and 
burying the plaintiff in the ruins. He was thus per- 
manently crippled. For the plaintiff it was contended 
that the accident had been caused by the defendant’s 
want of care. No clerk of the works had been employed. 
The timber supports used in building the arches, were re- 
moved before the arches had properly set; and there had 
been a sinking of one of the arches, which ought to have 
been taken away. For the defendant it was urged that 
there was no want of care on his part; and several wit- 
nesses were called who stated that it was usual to remove 
the timb-r supports in the manner practised on this occa- 
sion, and that no clerk of the works was necessary: the 
builder and carpenter also were called to prove that they 
had received no special instructions from the defendant. 


| The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with 150/. 


damages. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


MANUFACTURE OF FirE-Bricks, &¢.—J. R. 
Breckon and T, Douglas. Dated 11th December, 
1862.—This invention consists in manufacturing 
fire-bricks and other articles usually made from 
fire-clay, of the fire-stone called ganister, as it is 
found in the coal-fields in the counties of Durham 
and Nortbumberlaud, combined with the ordinary 
fire-clay, as they are obtained from the coal 
measures of the two aforesaid counties. 

Dam Braces. — EH. Thorold. Dated 13th 
December, 1862.—This invention consists in sub- 
stituting for the usual ratchet-wheel and pawl 
used in ordinary hand drilling-machines (com- 
monly termed ratchet braces) a cylindrical wheel 
or barrel forming or being the body or part of the 
body of the drill brace, the circumference of which 
may be of any desired form, viz., either plain, 
convex, or concave, or may present a succession of 
flat, convex, concave, or other suitably-formed 
surfaces, the form of the end of handle varying 
accordingly. The handle or lever of the drill 
brace is held in such a position by any suitable 
and convenient means, by a guide or guides, 80 
that when moved to and fro in the usual manner 
the short end of the handle or lever comes 10 
contact with the wheel barrel or body of the drill 
brace, and may be pressed so hard therein as to 
enable the user to communicate the usual rotary 
motion to the drill brace, but thus doing away 
with the usual ratchet of ordinary ratchet braces. 

ee nals 


* Selected from the lists in the Engineer. 
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INSTRUMENTS FOR SURVEYING AND LEVEL- 
uxne.—G. H. Birkbeck. A communication.— 
Dated 24th December, 1862.—This invention has 
for its object the arrangement and combination of 
parts so as to form a compound surveying iustru- 
ment, to be called a ‘level graphometer square,” 
which is capable of executing the various opera- 
tions which each of the above-named instruments 
is only capable of performing separately. This 
improved instrument is composed of a cylinder of 
brass, or other suitable metal, divided longitudi- 
nally with its axis into two equal parts, connected 
together by a central pin or axis, thus forming 
two cross staffs, to each of which “pinules” are 
hinged, so as to fold down out of the way when 
out of use. Between the two semi-cylindrical 
parts a dial or plate, having divisions thereon, is 
fixed and used. When the instrument is employed 
as a “ graphometer,” the instrument in this case 
is mounted by means of a screw-pin, or otherwice, 
upon a suitable stand or support. When the 
instrument is employed as a level, it is suspended 
by a ring attached to the upper end thereof, and 
it is accurately adjusted perpendicularly by a 
movable weight, actuated by an adjustable screw, 
attached to the lower end. Sight-holes or open- 
ings are formed through the movable semi-cylin- 
drical part of the instrument, through which the 
divisions on the dial-plate may be seen and read 
off when required, a fine wire or thread being 
stretched across each aperture in the direction of 
the line of sight. Flat plates, connected by a 
central pin or axis, may be substituted for the 
semi-cylindrical parts before described, by which 
the construction of the instrument will be sim- 
plified, but its fall will not be so elegant. The 
divisions on the dial-plate are in sections of five 
or other suitable number of degrees, so that the 
instrument acts not only as a “square” (which in 
other respects it replaces very advantageously), 
but it also admits of small angles being teken, as 
with the “ graphometer.” 

Prrzks OR TUBES FOR CONVEYING GASES, 
Fiuips, oR Vapours.—J. H. Riddell. Dated 
29th December, 1862.—This invention consists in 
forming a groove or recess in the face of the flange, 
the section form of which groove may be either 
the segment ‘of a circle, or any other convenient 
shape; and by preference the patentee forms this 
groove or recess in the face of the flange in the 
space between the internal orifice or bore of the 
pipe, and the holes cast or made in the flange 
through which the bolts or screws pass are used 
in connecting the different lengths or pieces of 
pipe together. These grooves or recesses being 
formed upon the face of each flange, must be 
arranged to meet with each other when brought 
together, forming a grooved channel round the 
face of each flange; and in connecting these im- 
proved pipes together he places a ring of india- 
rubber, hemp, or other suitable and elastic mate- 


rial in this groove, and draws the flanges together | 


by belts and nuts or screws, thereby compressing 
the elastic ring or pattern, and forming a joint 
impervious to gas, water, or steam. 

Stoves.—J. H. Riddell. Dated 29th Decem- 
ber, 1862.—This invention relates to improve- 
ments in stoves usually called hot-air or slow 
combustion stoves, and consists in an arrangement 
by which the heated or radiating surfaces of such 
stoves are so increased as to cause a large volume 
of air to be rapidly heated to a comparatively low 
temperature, instead of, as in former arrange- 
ments, heating a small body of air to a high tem- 
perature, and which heated air can only be used 
after being mixed with a large volume of cold air. 
The patentee carries his invention into effect by 
forming a fire-box of cast iron or other material, 
which may be lined with fire-bricks, and which 
fire-box is connected with one or more chambers, 
through which the heated products of combustion 
pass on their way to the chimney or vent, such 
chambers being fitted with metal or other tubes, 
either in a vertical or sloping position, through 
which tubes a current of air is constantly and 
rapidly flowing, and which air becomes heated in 
its passage and prepared for warming and venti- 
lating churches, or large halls, or buildings. 

Stovks OR APPARATUS FOR HEATING AND 
area A, Brooman. A communication. 
Jated 22nd December, 1862.—This invention con- 
sists in the construction of apparatus for heating 
and drying, in which the air is heated by being 
spur to circulate in a zigzag direction through 
Pagan surrounding pipes and chambers, in which 
be Products of combustion from a stove are made 
pF pes all as hereafter described. The stove con- 
it Of & grate, with a dome-shaped casing above 
P — communication with a series of chambers one 
ct ve the other, and connected by pipes, each 

amber containing plates for dividing the pro- 


ducts of combustion in their passage to the outlet 
or chimney. The apparatus just described is 
inclosed in a casing, with division plates alter- 
nately fixed to each chamber. Air is admitted 
near the bottom of the apparatus, and, circulating 
round and in contact with the chambers, is heated, 
and passes upwards in a zigzag direction to be 
uced for heating or drying as required. 








Pooks Receibed. 


The Wallet-Book of the Roman Wall. A Guide 
to Pilgrims journeying along the Barrier of the 
Lower Isthmus. By the Rev. J. Couninewoop 
Bruce, LL.D. London: Longman &Co. 1863. 
12mo., pp. viii. & 242, maps and cuts. 


A GUIDE-BOOK by Dr. Bruce ought to be a good 
one; and more especially upon the Roman Wall: 
and this 7s a model of its kind. The author, very 
properly, does not profess to describe the various 
objects visited, but simply to inform the traveller 
what he is to look for, and to aid him in examin- 
ing. For a fuller description, he of course refers 
to his excellent work upon the Reman Wall itself, 
a third edition of whicb, he informs us, has been 
some years in preparation, and ere long will be 
issued. 

On the period of the wall’s construction, which 
has been ascribed to Stilicho and the time of 
Honorius, but which Dr. Bruce attributes to the 
time of Hadrian, we may quote the following re- 
marks from the Wallet-book :— 


‘The masonry of the wall is for the most part rough, 
but the whole structure has been so strong, that in many 
instances it has been necessary to have recourse to gua- 
powder, in order to effect its demolition. The masonry 
of some parts of the barrier, however, as the bridge over 
the North Tyne, the north gateway of Borcovicus, and 
the gateways of the stations and mile-casties generally, 
will bear comparison with the best workmanship of the 
present day. Cou!d such works have been erected in the 
gloomy times of Honorius ? 

The circumstance that we meet with proofs along the 
whole line that the stations and castles have at different 
times been overthrown and re-edified, is best explained 
by the theory of the early construction of the wall. 

One other consideration is inimical to the view that 
| Stilicho was the builder of the wall. Upon the wall itself, 
| as well as in the stations, we meet with continually recur- 
ring records of the second, the sixth, and the twentieth 
legions: if the wall was built by the panic-striken Britons, 
under tne guidance of one legion, what legion was it, and 
how is it that we have numerous memorials, not of one, 
| but three?” 


The volumeis illustrated with many sketches, 
by Fairholt, Storey, and others, of objects of in- 
terest familiar to all archeologists, and to readers 
of Bruce’s “ Roman Wall” in particular, besides 
‘not a few that we do not recollect having seen 
before: there are also useful itinerary maps of the 
wall; and the book, in all respects, well merits 
‘its title of Wallet-book; being of good form 
and convenient size, with tough and pliable 
boards, and binding which will actually permit of 
the book being opened without rending it to 
pieces, which is saying a good deal in this flashy 
but retrograding book-binding era: the only sug- 
gestion we should desire to make for its improve- 
ment in a future edition would be that instead of 
titling every two pages with a repetition of “ The 
Wallet-book of the Roman Wall,” the titles should 
form a sort of index to the contents of the pages. 








Miscellanea, 


De For’s Toms.—It was noticed in this journal 
some months ago, that the monumental stone to 
the memory of the celebrated Daniel De Foe, in 
Bunhill-fields, was without an inscription. The 
head stone in question, which was much sunk in 
the ground, has since been raised, repaired, and 
repainted, with the addition of an epitaph, at the 
expense of Dr. Rogers, of Dalston and West- 
minster. 


OYSTER-SHELL BUILDING.— Questions having 
been asked of Notes and Queries, as to the origin 
of this kind of building, and the importunate 
‘‘ Please to remember the grotto” of the London 
boys, our contemporary refers to his first number, 
wherein “the very probable suggestion ” is made, 
that the “ grottoes were formerly erected on St. 
James’s Day by poor persons, as an invitation to 
the pious, who could not visit the shrine of St. 
James at Compostella, to show their reverence 
tor the saint by almsgiving to their needy bre- 
thren.” There are three days in the calendar, we 
observe, dedicated to a Saint James; but the Ist 
of August is not one of them. The day of St. 
James the Martyr is the 25th of July. . 





THE TemMpeLE CourcH.—It has been determined 
to proceed with the decorations of the Temple 
Church as rapidly as possible during the long 
vacation, and divine service will not be performed 
again there until Sunday, the 4th of October. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: VOLUNTARY 
EXAMINATION Ciass.—From this date till the 
re-opening of the Association, the class will oc- 
cupy itself with considering the questions given 
at the last examination, and those in the specimen- 
paper issued by the Institute. Meetings every 
Friday at half-past seven. 


Scnoots or Art.—The foundation stone of the 
Nottingham School of Art was to be laid on the 
20th instant, by the Duke of Newcastle; with 
full Masonic honours, and a public procession from 
the market-place to the building. The new 
school at Coventry has been completed, and will 
shortly be opened. The Government having 
withdrawn its pecuniary aid from the Worcester 
School, with a view to placing it on an equality 
with other schools and rendering it self-support- 
ing, the effect of this in the meantime will be to 
lose for the school the services of the head master, 
Mr. Kyd, who has been associated with it from its 
first establishment. The pupils are subscribing 
for a testimonial to him. 








Tue Dringine-Fountain Movement. — An 
offer of 100/. has been made to the Free Drinking 
Fountain Association, Church-court, Lombard- 
street, on condition that 500/. besides are sub- 
scribed to the Association by the middle of Octo- 
ber next.——At Reading Mr. M. H. Sutton has 
offered to erect two drinking-fountains in those 
parts of the town where the population of the 
poorest class is densest. One is placed in the 
Caversham-road, opposite the entrance to Somer- 
set-place ; the other, at the corner of St. Mary’s 
Workhouse, in Coley-street. The local board of 
health have accepted Mr, Sutton’s offer.——At 
Dewsbury a design for a new drinking-fountain, 
intended to be erected in the market-place, has 
been exhibited. The style is Pointed, and the 
plan is triangular. On each side there is to be a 
bowl, made of polished Aberdeen granite, in a 
recess formed of encaustic tiles. Above these are 
to be medallions of her Majesty, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Princess of Wales, surrounded by 
foliated tracery. A crocketed spire surmounts 
all; and at each angle it is intended to place an 
ornamental three-light lamp, of a design corre- 
sponding to that of the fountain. Messrs. Welsh, 
of Leeds, sculptors, &c., have designed the work ; 
and it has been decided by the committee that 
they shall carry it out. The cost of the whole 
will be about 240. 


TELEGRAPHIC ProGcress.— The thirty-fourth 
half-yearly ordinary general meeting of the Elec- 
tric and International Telegraph Company has 
been held. The report stated that during the 
past half-year a considerable extension of the com- 
pany’s system, amounting to 754 miles of line and 
2,666 miles of wire, had taken place. The reduc- 
tion of the tariff since June, 1862, had, as anti- 
cipated, retarded the progressive advance of the 
company’s income. From the Continental traffic 
a steady enlargement of business continued. The 
revenue of the company, from all sources, amounted 
to 117,2102. 4s. 8d., showing an increase of 
14,8437. 4s. 8d. on the corresponding period of 
1862. After making provision for the working 
expenses, and interest, the net surplus of profit on 
the six months amounted to 39,0617. 17s. 5d. The 
directors recommended a dividend of 3/7. 10s. per 
cent. for the half-year. The report was adopted. 
The half-yearly meeting of the Mediterra- 
nean Extension Telegraph Company has also been 
held. The improvement in the past half-year had 
been such as to render it unnecessary for the com- 
pany to apply to Government for assistance under 
the guarantee. The directors expected that the 
interruption in the communication on the Malta 
and Alexandrian line would soon be restored. The 
chairman said the receipts for the past half-year 
amounted to 5,494. 1s. 3d., as compared with 
5,100/. for the corresponding period last year. 
The time occupied in the transmission of messages 
between Malta and London had been considerably 
reduced. The report was adopted. A dividend 
of 8 per cent. per annum on the preference shares, 
subject to the payment of income-tax, and 3 per 
cent, on the original shares, was agreed to, 
5441, 182. 2d., being at the rate of 10 per cent. on 
the receipts, was added to the reserve fund. 
The Marian Moore, transport vessel, has left the 
Thames, having on board 900 miles of telegraph 
wires, which were shipped at the works of Messrs. 
Henley, North Woolwich, to be laid down in 
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ARCHITECTURE AND CrIMATE. — Architectural 
forms have been so much governed by the circum- 
stancesof climate, and ought to be governedsomuch 
more than they now are, thatit is well to note the re- 
sults of observations of the circumstances in our 
island. The Meteorological Society, in their last 
report, say,—The first decided increase of tem- 

ture occurs in England in March, while in 
Scotland this takes place in April, a month later ; 
and the first decided fall in the temperature in 
England occurs in November, while in Scotland 
it occurs in October, a month earlier. In this 
manner, England is favoured with an earlier 
spring, and enjoys a longer continuance of the 
warmth of summer. When the temperatures of 
the two countries are compared for the whole year, 
the conclusion is that the summer heat of England 
is greater than that of Scotland, and is spread 
over a larger portion of the year; while the 
English winters, though of nearly equal intensity, 
are of much shorter duration. 


Tur Frencu CaTHEDRAL, Canton.—Accord- 
ing to the London and China Telegraph, this 
cathedral is being steadily proceeded with. It is 
scarcely brought to the level of the ground; but 
the plan of an enormous structure is evidenced by 
the form of the foundation. There appear to be 
in contemplation two towers, after the Notre 
Dame model; and the work is being carried on 
under the superintendence of two French archi- 
tects sent out for the purpose, with a staff of 
French workmen under them. The pile, when 
completed, will form one of the most prominent 
features in the,City of Rams ;—not a difficult thing 
to do, as the chief characteristic of that city, when 
viewed from a distance, is the monotonous level 
presented by a sea of roofs, broken only by those 
aérial structures of bamboo which young comers 
believe to be ereeted by mandarins and rich tea- 
men as places where they can take the air and 
enjoy a whiff of tobacco about the hour of sunset. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF MANILLA BY AN EARTH- 
QUAKE.—The interesting town of Manilla, in the 
Philippines, it appears, has been overthrown, almost 
in a moment, by an earthquake. Some accounts 
speak of the whole town beinginruins: others say 
that half the place has been destroyed. Atallevents, 
the Cathedral, the Royal Chapel, St. Domingo, 
St. Isabel, San Juan de Dios, the Palace, several 
schools, the military hospital, the buildings occu- 
pied by the Tribunal of Commerce, and indeed all 
the public buildings, were razed to the ground ; 

even those buildings which remain are mostly 
so shaken that they must be pulled down. All 
the houses in Baracca fell. ‘The Binonda, an 
ancient structure, was destroyed. The only church 
that has escaped entirely is San Augustin, which 
also withstood the tremendous shock of 1645. An 
architect’s report, after a minute investigation of 
the peculiarities of the design and construction of 
this edifice, wonld be an interesting and instructive 
one. The Rodrigues property, left to the British 
nation, and where the British Consulate was, has 
been completely destroyed. About 1,000 persons 
have been killed, and many thousands wounded. 
The survivors have mostly fled from the city, as 
many of the remaining buildings threaten a sudden 
fall, even thongh no repetition of earthquake 
should occur. The 3rd of June was the date of 
the catastrophe. 


Rieut or Way: Muswett Hri1n.—We should 
be glad to see the Alexandra Park Company’s 
andertaking accomplished. But, pending the 
completion of their works, it is a question whether 
ancient footpaths, here as elsewhere, are not too 
important to be given up without an equivalent. 
Our attention is directed to a newspaper para- 
graph on the subject of the demand of toll for 
passing by footways which were lately public. 
A correspondent says: —“ As to the public 
right of way, I know nothing more than that 
there is a footpath leading from the Colney 
Hatch road, just beyond Wood Green, across the 
line of the Great Northern Railway, near the 
mouth of the Muswell-hill tunnel, through certain 
fields, terminating in the high road at the top 
of Muswell Hill, and which appears to have ex- 
isted a long time. Were it not an ancient way, I 
think the railway company would hardly have 
allowed the public to cross their line on the 
Tevel, as has been the case, there being no 
bridge at this point. Should the path be closed, 
a most beautiful view of the surrounding country 
will be lost to those who cannot afford to pay 
toll, and probably some inconvenience be occa- 
sioned, as I do not know of any other means of 
communication between Wood Green and Muswell 
Hill, except by going round vid Hornsey or 
we Hatch, either of which is a long dis- 

ce.”” 


for the Richmond Gas Company :— 





TENDERS. 


For new dining-room, vestibule, and fernery, for Mr. 
R. C. Naylor, Hurlingham House, Fulham. Mr. James 
K. Colling, architect :— 

Exclusive of Plastering. 


Smith & Co. ......ccceccesse 1,66) 0 0 

BN  cseiidrtavcaccccuscccncess. tees a 

See coccccccccccccccce «1,495 8 6 

Myers & Sons ..... esccee cooee 1,475 0 0 
Plastering. 

WMPIOP cc cncciccccrcccocnesmaasteolonl, —S 





For new brick tank, 86 feet diameter and 24 feet deep, 


Aira SC BOD Ss ics ckesncecsesvcermearsol °S: A 
TOD ccccoccccccccccccsccccese 3,549 0 0 
Munday .. ccccccccccccccccccce 2,514 @ O 





For the erection of four warehouses, for the London 
Leather Warehouse Company, Bermondsey. Messrs. 
Porters & Markham, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

Little .. vecccens teens 


0 0 
WHAM cn. cncbnescnceoressckusce. EDL OO AO 
BRWTED oc cscs) ccsyovvivesccce any G6 
Messrs. Coleman..... peacenwse Ieee mr oS 
Wells (accepted) ........se00-- 7,975 0 0 





For additions to factory, Smethwick, Birmingham, for 
Messrs. Nettlefold & Chamberlain. Mr. T. Chatfield 
Clarke, architect :— 





CORBWEN  ascoscceccccccsccscedeaess @ 0 
Briggs & Son ..... iscecnames: ae Oro 
Branson & Murray.....e.-00-- 5,515 0 0 
Hardwick & Son............0. 5,488 0 0 
W. & J. Webb (accepted)...... 5,333 6 0 
For warehouse, shops, &c., Cheapside, for J. S. Mar- 
getson. Mr. R. M. Shaw, architect :— 
PARED. ceesccccs pescebeveneteenees © 1@ 
Patrick & Son...cccccccscccce 11,305 0 O 
Holland & Hannen ..... sooss, TENG -O 0 
Lucas, Brothers.....cccccccce 11,210 © 0 
WUE 6 bones unico eens ecoccccce 13,101 0 O 
ARMOTE ECO. .ccccccccvcovee. 11,016 @ @ 
Piper & Wheekr ...cccco.cse 10,837 0 @ 
Myers & Soms.......cccscccce 14,785 O @O 
Brass & Son ....... tpieennese Smee 6 “0 
Lawrence & Sons........ e.ee 10,600 0 0 





For vestry-room and office, for the parish of St. John, 
of Wapping, Middlesex. Mr. Charles Dunch, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Raggett :— 








BOWIE cccsccsiosescvcecscecesdeljone © © 
BOAR. ccccccccsccccscccoecece 9,494 0 0 
PN ktcssesstccucscbeascassess “Ape 0 10 
DON cade sete sce singicaw see's 1,419 0 0 
HIOORZES wo cecccccesccccccccese 1,996 6 6 
BUY: Go csrcccoocscetabacecses | snEe OU 
PEUUB ss coscemesae 1,365 0 0 

1,342 60 O 

1,331 @ 0 
RAMMADMES ccicsccosncsscessess 1200 6S 
Johnston (accepted) .......... 1,297 10 0 

For warehouse, Smithfield :— 

EE or oteewbedsesssae aes 0 “0 
RAWYEE cccacccccreccsecececces 9,462 0 0 
N@WMAN...cccccccccccscscccce 2,445 0 O 
DIRE: ceseeseeuatseseeasnases Le OO Oo 
MORDOES: vicwnececrscccscscaece Bera 0 0 
EBMADIE cccccccccocccsesccccese 31,967 0 0 





For cemetery chapels and lodge at Newent, Glouces- 


tershire. Messrs. Jacques & Son, architects :— 
Cullis & BOM ccc cvcccvcecccces £1,180 0 0 
MAO os0vick nn sccatasenwnnes 998 15 0 
BORE vecccmtesbwncienesaee snes 994 0 0 
TOMES... ..scccccceccccceccccce 978 0 0 
Clutterbuck ...ccccccccccccees 932 10 0 
Coleman..... occcecccccccccece 920 0 0 
Spring (accepted) ...........- 845 15 0 





For house and offices at Quorndon, Leicestershire. Mr. 
R. W. Johnson, architect :— 
GRERVES .cccccccccsccecscveeses. 41,088 O © 





For dwelling-house, Westow-hill, Norwood, for Dr. 
Hetley. Mr. F. Pouget, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. Franklin :— 





DUONROID 6606004 s00006000009000,000' 0 10 
WORMED cincosnscsesessesuece Of018 0 “0 
Downs ..... " . 5,0°6 0 0 
Lawrence .. 4,987 0 0 
DEACON ..ccccces 4,900 0 0 
MIGHOIGOR 0. ccccsctoccccscces 42798 & 0 
SEYMOU... .cccarcccocccccscccce 4,680 0 0 
DE casa ecacheencavuseseceee “SUNT OOD 
ROBINSON ...cccccccrcccccceee 4,496 0 © 





Fer house and offices, on the Conservative Land 
Society’s estate, at Colchester. Mr. Horace Darken, 


architect :— 
DODBONT 20 cccccccccccccoseccesMlt40 O © 
D8 Ee DE 60. 86k ccwsswasioce 924 0 0 
a a (ae seates et eesonwen 9°3 10 0 
ee ee ny eee 809 10 0 
PIE stinetesesdmm@sabeecoake 799 0 0 





For a double tenement, for Mr. W. H. Bland, Col- 
chester :— 


PRONSOUO cacccccveuecdniscccasadenes OU 
aint ig MOORE aa 
Lee & Baker......cccccccsocccese 240 0 0 
CC a Ree 

0 0 


Everitt .... 


eececccocccccccscesrs 208 





For re-erecting a portion of the premises of Mr. E. S. 
Sanders, High-street, Colchester. Mr. Horace Darken, 
architect :— 

Manafield ...ccccccccccccccscccs O08 0 
Everitt & Shepherd ............ 799 0 
ee eee eee 770 0 
DOBSON oc cccocccccesccecocsesee 799 @ 
TAO: senncbhecacancesssuesnconna ae 0 
E20 & BRE, cc cccccccssoccscscoe GOB 10 


eceoososo 





J. H. Clayton. 





For a sailors’ chapel at Lowestoft. Mr. W. Oldham 
Chambers, architect :— 
All Materials. 
AMM ccccccccccccccvccccccsecess Ole @ © 
Swatman ... 266 17 4 
Excavator, Bricklayer, Plasterer, Slater, and Mason. 


See rere resesesessee 


COTE coca sucecccecevoccsevesemeaen ea) 6 
Ri Bit cccccccccccccsccescncces, 166: 6 @ 
TONG cc kbuseokecnasatcansicance: Hatin Ie 
INOWSEON .icccccecccecesscoseeces LIS EU © 
Curpenter and Joiner. 
Wels0n .ccccccccccccccccsccccccss GOS @ © 
Brett... .ccoccccccccccsecccsceeces JH O O 
DEER cdcsmscevtcapecsewccsesccen A Me 6 


Painter, Plumber, and Glazier. 
Barrett....ccsce cccccccccccccccce Lal O 0 
BORO cic ccssccssccscsvccsens ae OO 

Ironfounder. 
BECPIES  coiindse evccscnsccscors. IF 

Open benches ......425 0 0 





For parsonage-house, Milland, Sussex, for the Rey, 
Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :— 


James & Ashton .......00000+- 2,287 0 0 
Green & Son..cccccececesccees 1,947 0 0 
PUM ccoscncocceateccescecees 1,040 6 0 
Simmonds......seccoesesesese 1,865 0 0 





For additions to house, Atkins-road, Clapham Park. 
Mr, F.G. Widdows, architect :— 
SMUD . occcvccvescccasscvcscccss dues O 6 
COOPE? cecccccccceccccccccccces 550 0 @ 





For new brewery and distillery at Norwich, for Messrs, 
Hills & Underwood. Mr. T, D. Barry, architect :— 





Hughes... .cccccccccsccccccess £14,900 0 0 
Perkins...... sccccccccccccees 14,578 0 0 
Bell & Sons.... 13,390 0 90 
Spinks & Wright .... 11,388 0 0 
Ling & Balls ......cceeceseee 10,800 0 0 
LACEY. ..22e00e ceccccesecesess 10,250 0 0 
Youngs & Breese .......0.5-. 9,948 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


F. B.—W. F, P. (nothing was said).—Verax.—E. J.—Arch (offers no 
evidence that vegetable agency would be more effective than mine- 
ral).—J. B.—T. B. (much matter on the subject has appeared),— 
M. E. H.—T. C. N.—E, E. S.—P. C.—Vicar (apply to an architect).— 
G. L. P. (arrangements are made).—J, F.—C. C. N.—J. P. B.—J.0.— 
R. L. 8.—L. & B.—S, G.—H, G.—R. R.—J. F. M.—Otago.—T. W. O.— 
W. H. C.—C. & W.—E. W.—W. M. (thanks).—F. R. W.—F. J. G.— 
A Subscriber.—, €. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books, and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GInaL TEsTIMONALS left at the Office in reply to 


advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CopPiEs ONLY should be sent. 








J. H. LEONARD, 


MR. 
RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 
ARTISTIC COLORIST, AND LITHOGRAPHER, 
Removed from 21, Montague-strect, Russell-square, 
to 58, TORRINGTON-SQUARE, W.C. 


OUNTY of CARDIGAN.—The Office of 


J BRIDGE SURVEYOR for the County of Cardigan, having 
become VACANT, the APPOINTMENT will be FILLED UP at the 
ensu:ng Michaelmas Quarter Sessions, at a salary of 90. per annum, 
Candidates are requested to send in written ap plications, stating age, 
qualifications, &c. and accompanied by testimonials, to Mr. F.B. 
ROBERTS, the Clerk of the Peace, at Aberystwyth, on or before the 
Ist day of SEPTEMBER next. The Surveyor wilt be required to re- 
side in the county.—Dated this 4th day of August, 1863. 


ORTHAMPTONSHIRE. — To SUR- 


VEYORS.—Notice is hereby given, that any person desirous 
of applying for the APPOINTMENT of SURVEYOR of the CuUNTY 
of NORTHAMPTON, is to send his application and testimonials, 
seaied up, to the Office of the Clerk of the Pence of the said county, 
on or before the Ist day of OCTOBER next. The salary is 60U. per 
quarter, to include all travelling and other expenses.— Particulars as 
to the duties of the Office may be obtained by applying at the Office of 
the Clerk of the Peace.—The election will be made at the next 
October Quarter Sessions, or at some adjournment thereo*. 

HENRY PHILIP MARKHAM, Clerk of the Peace. 
County Hall, Northampton, August 8, 1863. 


XFORD NEW WORKHOUSE.--Wanted 


immediately, a CLERK of the WORKS. Salary 2. 2s. per 
week.—Application to be sent to Mr. JACOB, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Oxford, not later than SATURDAY, AUGUST 29th. 


URVEYING and MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENT MAKER.—J. PALLANT, 44, Museum-street, 

New Oxford-street, London, begs respectfully to inform his patrons 
and the public that he has removed to more extensive Premises for 
the Sale of Mathematica], Surveying, and other Instruments sales 
for Engineers, Surveyors, and to call attention to his highly-finish' t 
and superior Transits, Theodolites, Levels, &c. fitted with the > 
improvements, and now being used by the METROPOLITAN BOA of 
of WORKS in carrying out the GREAT MAIN DRAINAGE Po 
LONDON. All Orders from town or country punctually attended to. 
Opera and Field Glasses in great variety. 


OTICE.—Mr. EDWARD HARRIS, son 


of the late Mr. William Harris, of 55, Park-street, Groen 
square, Architect, having entered into Partnership with Mr. Ji — 
T. LEPARD, of No. 9, Cloak-lane, City, Architect and Surver ED by 
BUSINESS of his late father will henceforth be CONDUC al: 
them at DRUMMOND CHAMBERS, No. 106, John-street, A ’ 
and No. 9, Cloak-lane, City. 
































SMITHS. 


TO 
W ANTED, an Experienced GENERAL 
SMITH, to take charge of a shop.—Apply by oe 


last employment and wages required, to J. W. 45, Al M 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED, a YOUTH, about 16, who 
writes a good hand and is quick at figures, to take an e 

men’s time, &c. aud to make him elf generally usefal. om itiase 
to the building trade preferred.—Apply by letter in own han aw 
stating terms, &c. to J. 8. 1, Moreton-street West, London, 8.- 
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TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. * 

ANTED, by a London Firm, an active, 

intelligent FOREMAN, to superintend the restoration of a 

mansion in Ireland.—Address, stating age, wages, and where last em- 
ployed, to W. . Office of “* The Builder.” 


ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 


MASONS. Must be oo - ?— a. and 
habits.—Apply, personally, from Two to Four o’clock, on 
of soviay, the 22nd instant, at Messrs. HILL & CO’S, 203, Whitechapel- 











road. be 
ANTED (near London), a thoroughly- 
competent. Man, to lay tesselated pavement. labour only, at 
. Those who could fill up their time at any other trade would 
pe preferred.—Apply, by letter only, with full particulars, to A. Z. 
13, Barnsbury-grove, Islington, N. 
pn Pascoe 


TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS. 


ANTED, by a London Firm, a FORE- 


MAN to take charge of some new buildings in town.— 
Address, stating age, salary required, and where previously employed, 
to A. A. Z. Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT, to WORK 


OUT ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS, in temperacolour. Must 
have had experience in theart, WANTED also a PUPIL.— Apply on 
MONDAY or TUFSDAY next, between SIX and NINE p.m. at 
Mr. Lyon’s Office, 9. Gower-street, North. 


ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 

JOINERS and CARPENTERS in a small Builder’s Shop at 

the West-end. Must be an active, steady man, and thoroughly com- 

tent to set out work, measure up, keep time, &. — Address, 

stating where last employed, age, wages required, &c. to W. T.7, 
Queen’s-road, Bayswater. 


ANTED, in the Office of a Builder, a 

CLERK, accustomed to accounts, and who can occasionally 

make an estimate.— Address, stating salary and where last employed, 
to A. B. 11, Henry-street, Gray’s-inn-road., 


TO PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, a THREE-BRANCH HAND, 


as plumber, zinc worker, glazier, &c.; one that has no 
objection to painting. If steady, and suit, permanent work will be 
found.— Address, W. 8S. BRETT, Plumber, &c. Hornchurch, Essex. 























_TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
TANTED, immediately, in the country, 


an ASSISTANT possessing a thorough knowledge of both 
Gothic and Classic Architecture, a rapid draughtsman and colourist, 
and able to make good working drawings.—Address, stating age, 
terms, and references, which must be of a first-class character, to 
M. H. A. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





FITTERS AND TURNERS. 


TO . 
ANTED, several first-class HANDS, 
experienced in getting up any description of pump and 
hydraulic work. None but thoroughly steady hands need apply to 
Messrs. CLINTON & OWENS, Engineers, Whitefriars-street, E.C. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, for a YOUTH, aged 17, an 
APPRENTICESHIP (TN-DOOR) to a Carpenter and Builder. 
= preferred.— Address, statiug terms, 8. M. 49, Stanley-street 
elsea, 








TO MASTER PLASTERERS OR BUILDERS. 
Nn 

ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22,a 
Plasterer, EMPLOYMENT at the Trade, either in London or 
the country. Could also take charge ofa set of books at evening or 
otherwise. Accustomed to making estimates, taking out quantities, 
&c. Confidence strictly observed.— Address, T. M. Plasterer, General 

Post-office, Liverpool. 


TIME-KEEPER OR CLERK. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION in either of the above capacities. Good references.— 
Address, A. B. care of Mr. Thorp, 224, Bury-street, St. James’s. 


TO BUILDERS. 


U 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 


Man, aged 31. Has been eighteen years at wood-turning. 

Can make himself useful at carpenter’s work or circular sawing. 
be or country. Good reference.—Address, T. M. 14, John-street, 
elsea, 











TO ARCHITECTS, RUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a 


theroughly-efficient Young Man, to prepare drawings, take 
out quantities, write specifications, measure up builders’ or other 
work, or ta price estimates. Terms moderate.—For particulars, 
address C. D. G. 94, Albany-street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





TO IRONMONGERS, BITILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 
SMITH, BELLHANGER, GASFITTER, &c, and who 
thoroughly understands hot-water and steam apparatus, &c. Town or 


country. Good refe: ~ . Mer. .: ‘ 
—_ Waret Neterenoe, Apply to 0. P. Mr. Curter’s, No. 3, South 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
WANTED, aSITUATION,as MANAGER 


me or FOREMAN of WORKS, by one who has a thorough prac- 

oo mowledge of the different branches of Building and Con- 

banana Work. A Joiner by trade. The country preferred. First- 
ass references.—Address, N. T. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, z 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
CHAR a Carpenter, aged 30, a SITUATION, to take the entire 
GE of a JOB, or as FOREMAN of CARPENTERS. Good 


Feferences; three years with a 
Ruthescus, ates employer.—Address, A, W. 21, 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a Married Man, constant 


JOINER, in tage MENT in a Jobbing Shop, as CARPENTER and 
, or country ; a we 
Address, C. R. Office of ** The —_ from town preferred 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
Wan TED, by a Joiner, aged 31, a 
WORKs, SITUATION as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN of 
Senden s Has filled both the above. First-rate references from # 
= Address, G. W. 24, Doris-street West, Princess-road, 





ANTED, PLASTERER’S WORK, by 
a Im the Piece.—Address, J. W. 14, Palace-road, Westminster- 





TO SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS. 


ANTED, by a Land Surveyor, whose 

engagement in an old-e-tablished City house soon expires, & 

RE-EVGAGEMENT. Goed references.—Address, & & A. Office of 
“ The Builder.” : 


ANTED, by an experienced Bricklayer, 
a SITUATION as FOREMAN. No objection to taskwork. 
Town preferred.— Address, 8. S. 2, Swan-street, Dover-road, Borough. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by an efficient Estimator, 


Measurer, Quantity Surveyor, and Builders’ Accountant, of 
many years’ practical experience, an ENGAGEMENT. The highest 
testimonials offered from Architects and Builders.—-Address, R. D. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, by an experienced, energetic, 
Practical Man, an ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of 
PLUMBERS, &c. orto take the M nt of a’ Busi for a 
Widow, &c. or in any confidential capacity. First-class references,— 
Address, 8. H. 24, Waddington-place, Stratford, Essex, EB. 








TO MASTER PAINTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, for a Permanency, a SITUA- 


TION as THREE-BRANCH HAND. Wages, 24s. per week. 
Address, E. G. Post-office, Clerkenwell-green. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN to a builder or contractor, by an 
energetic Man. Has a thorough knowledge of the building trade in 
all its branches; also measuring, valuing, drawing, #e: First-class 
references. No objection to a nobleman or gentleman’s estate.— 
Address, ALPHA, No. 4, Bridge-place, Northam, Southampton, Hants. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
WANTED, PIECEWORK, by a first-class 


staircase hand of twenty years’ experience, cither in town 
orcountry. First-rate reference if required — Address, W. B. No. 11, 
York-place, Battersea Park. 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a constant SITUATION as PLAIN and DECORATIVE 
PAPERHANGER and PAINTER. Can do plain writing if required. 
Good references.— Address, O. M. P. 26, Windsor-streei, Lower-road, 
Islington, N. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


V ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, §as 
CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN. Good re- 

ference, Last appointment over four years.—Addres:, C. W. Mr. 

Atkinson, 134, Burrage road, Plumstead, near Woolwicl, Kent. 





TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE a YOUTH, 

16 years of age (indoor), to the above business.—A*dress, 

stating premium required to W. . 13, Portland-road Villas, 
Notting-hill. 


\ TANTED, by a Good PLUMBER, a 

SITUATION. Can do lead glazing, has had great practice 
in engine pump work in deep wells, and can turn his hand to any 
part of the business. Good referenees.— Address, A. B. C. 71, Ledbury- 
road, Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 


ANTED, by a Practical Man, aged 26, an 

ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or BUILDER’S 

MANAGER. Can make details, take out quantities, measure up, &. 
Country preferred.—Address, B. W. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 














PARTNERSHIP, OR OTHERWISE. 


ANTED, in a very old-established Busi- 


ness and in a first-rate connexion, a few miles from London, a 
thoroughly practical and energetic WORKMAN. This is an unusual 
opportunity, which presents itself to any person who can command 
from 2007. to 300%. A less amount, under a certain arrangement, 
would probably not be objected to if good personal or sati-factory 
security could be given.—App!y to Messrs. HAVERSON, Lead Mer- 
chants, Borough, near St. George’s Church. 





TO GALVANIZERS. 


\ TANTED, an experienced BATHMAN 
and some CLEANERS, at the Telegraph Works, Harrington- 
road, Charlton-pier. 


ANTED to RENT or PURCHASE, south 


side of London, a HOUSE of about ten rooms, with garden ; 
situation high, with good bracing air, or a small piece of building 
land.— Address, W. B. care of Mr. Reberts, 19, Chang»-alley, Corn- 
hill, E.€. 


ANTED, by a Young Gentleman, who is 

a good Draughtsman, with four years’ experience, a SI1TUA- 

TION in an KNGINEER’S OFFICE.—Address, D. Mr. Sandford’s, 
High-street, Shrewsbury. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as JUNIOR 


ASSISTANT, either in town or country, by a young gentle- 
man who has recently completed his articles.— Address, F. N. Office 
of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, who 

has had five years” practical exnerience, and attended for 

some time the School of Design, South Kensington, a SILUATION 

with a Builder or Architect, Salary moderate.—Address, A. F. 52, 
Acacia-road, N.W. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, a PAIR of 


TRON DOORS and FRAME, for a party-wall, and a PAIR 
of WROUGHT-IRON GATES for a carriage-entrance, about 5 feet 
high by 9 feet wide.—Apply by letter to H. P. care of ¢t. H. Farring- 
ton, Stationer, Great Knightrider-street, E.C. 




















TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25, a 
SITUATION in the above line of business. Has some know- 
ledge of the trade, and bookkeeping by single entry. Four years in 
present situation; well recommended from previous. employers,— 
Address, F. YOUNG, 13, Cnarles-street, Hatton-garden. 





BRICKFIELD CLERK WANTED, 
WANTED, in the Country, a trustworthy 
a BRICK who has a thorough knowledge of the work done in 
Abele bs 1 ELD, avd of the various kinds of Clamp Bricks, &c.— 
s/s. i stating age, last situation, and salary expected, to 
——_— 4. BROOKS, 134, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, E C. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS 


ANTED, bya young Man, aSITUATION 


as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and 
Address, R. G. Office ot “The ; Thy armas Town or country. 








TO SIGN-WRITERS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a GOOD SIGN-WRITER, 
No nm ATION. C da ini if ired. 
toon = = ountry.— Address, re %. Woslmer’s Colour Ware: 





TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

aged 24, a SITUATION, to assist in office, time-keeping, &c. 

and work at the bench. In town or country. Good reference given. 
Address, R. H. 11, Salisbury-terrace, Kilburn. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Practical Man, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take 
CHARGE of a JOB. Has fe No object to the 








TO ARCHITECTS. . 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITWA- 
TION, in an Architect’s Office, in town, as JUNIOR CLERK. 
Is @ good draughtsman and colourist. Can gi 
Salary moderate. —Address, H. A. R. 60, Brom 


WANTED, immediately, a LOT of second- 
hand EARTH WAGGONS, in good repair; also CON- 
TRACTOR’S RAILS, weighing about 401b. per yard.—Apply to 
Mr. BOWDLER, Russell-place, Sheoter’s-hill-road, Blackheath, 8.8. 








TO ARCHITECTS, 


W A NTED, an experienced Practical 
ASSISTANT, clever at design and construction, and aecus- 
tomed to the responsible management of large first-class works, to 
— a liberal salary will be given.—Address, B. B. Officeof “The 
uilder,” 


WANTED, for a few weeks, by the Cor- 


poration of the City of Coventry, a Person thoroughly 
competent to Set Out and Superintend the Execution.of Brickwork 
and Sewers; and to keep same time as the workmen.—Apply, with 
— — testimonials, to Mr. J. E. GREATOREX, C.E. City Surveyor, 
Joventry. 


V ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25, a 
SITUATION in a Builder’s Office Understands the praetical 
part of the business as well as office duties. Would be able to super- 
intend a small Jobbing business, and manage the books. Good refer- 
ence,—Adéress, W. H. P. 24, Wilmington-square, W.C. 














TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
Managing Shop F of 


thoroughly Biatund re | 





| Joiners, who is well acquainted with London systems, having had 


experience in the best firms, and a large number of joiners under 
him.—Address, E. C. W. 7, St. Thomas-street, Islington, N. « 


ANTED, by a Young Man, under 30 

years of age, 2 SFFUATION as BLACKSMITH ; is also 

acquainted with the shoeing.— Address, 8. J. 16, Lavender-road, York- 
road, Battersea, S.W. 








TO FOREMEN. 
ENERAL FOREMAN WANTED, who 


thoroughly understands Church Work. Good references 
required.—Apply to Mr. PENNING, Contractor, Pewsey, Wilts. 


VENING EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 


by a competent Assistant in Classic as well as Gothic, perspec- 
tive, &c.—Address, prepaid, C. HAMMILTON, care of T. Channon, 5, 
Brompton: place, 8. W. 


JRMELOYMENT WANTED, by an active 


Middle-aged Man, a good accountant, as Bookkeeper, Time- 
keep -r, or other confidential situation. Has a praetical knowledge of 
building, can trace, assist with quantities, and would make himself 
useful. Uuexceptionable references. Salary moderate. Town or 
country.—Address, J. C. 35, Clarendon-square, St. Pancras, N. W. 











TO BUILDERS, &c. 


Y i YHE Advertiser, aged 17, desires a 

SITUATION in a Builder’s, Surveyor’s, or Agent’s Office. Can 
write a good hand, copy, trace plans, &c.—Address,T. H. Post-office, 
Ball’s Pond, Islington, N. 


THE Advertiser, who has had considerable 


experience in designing, preparing perspective, comp . 
and other drawings, and isa good draughtsman and colourist, is de- 
sirous of an ENGAGEMENT with an ARCHITECT.—Address, P. R. 
Poste Restante, Manchester. 











TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, e. 


HE Advertiser is in Want of a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, &c. Has been fifteen years in the three 
branches, and used to whe care of work, with a thorough practical 
knowledge of all the branches. Three years with last employer. A 
permanency of more object than wages. References.—Address, Y. V. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
HE Advertiser, having just. completed an 
extensive job, is open to an ENGAGEMENT, either as CLERK 
of WORKS or MANAGING FOREMAN to a contractor. First-class 
testimonials from former situations.—Address, with terms, to B. C, 
23, Mauor-street, Clapham, 8. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &ec. 
"7 ‘HE Advertiser is desirous of obtaining a 
SITUATION as MANAGING CLERK. He is thoroughly 
acquainted with business routine, and qualified to prepare any kind 
of drawings or designs, to take out quantities, to superintend the 
erection of buildings, to conduct surveys, and to use the level and 
theodolite.— Address, B. B. Gosport Post-office, Hants. 








TO BUILDERS AND IRON COMPANIES 


. T 
FyYWO MEN are open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Have been during the last eighteen months with an 
iron company, erecting public buildings at Ashburnham Hall, Cre- 
morne, Church, Notting-hill, Shedding, London and *East-India 
Docks. No obj ction to the colonies.—Address, Z. 49, Chester-street, 
Kennington-road, London. 


TO BUILDERS, &c, 


A YOUTH, between 17 and 18 years of age, 


of respectable connexions, who is quick and correct in fi 
has a knowledge of mathematics and a taste for mechanics, wishes to 
obtain some active EMPLOYMENT. No premium can be given. The 
south of London would be preferred.—Address, W. F. 4, Charlton 
Villas, Coldharbour-lane, Camberwell, 8. 








TO PARENTS. 


N Opportunity now offers for an IN-DOOR 
APPRENTICE to the GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY BUSINESS, where workmen are employed on the pre- 
mises.—For Further particulars, apply to the Messrs. FASSNIDGE, 
BROTHERS, Uxbridge, Middlesex, 


TO GRAINERS. 
FIRST-CLASS MARBLER and WOOD 


GRAINER WANTED. None need apply except competent,— 
Apply, with specimens, at 38, Baker-street, Portman-square, W. 








TO ARCHITECTS. , 
° Y<) r 
A N experienced ASSISTANT, who has 
a thorough knowledge of Gothic Architecture, and is capable 
of designing and making working, detail, and competition drawings, 
&c. requires an ENGAGEMENT, or would prepare drawings at his 
own rooms.—Aodress, EK. L. 40, Norfolk-street, Strand, 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


j RS. 
A* experienced CLERK of WORKS, 


several years engaged upon Government triennial contracts 
for works and repairs, having the entire charge—estimating, measur- 
ing, billing, &c.—also a thorough knowledge of drainage works, seeks 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Country preferred Only a moderate salary 
required. First-class testimonials.—C. W. 30, Edward-street, Hamp- 
stead-road, N.W. 








good 0 Obj 
eountry.—Address, H. T. C. care of Charles Page, Jr ’ 
1, Bridge-street, Lambeth, 8. 


? 
ANTED, CARPENTER’S and 
JOINER’S WORK. Piecework or by the jvb. All kinds 
of staircases and rails prepared and fixed. Good reference given.— 
Address, W.G.S, 42, Leighton-road, N.W. 





TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND BUILDERS, 


WELL-EDUCATED YOUTH, who has 


had about two years’ practice in a Counting: house, is desirous 
of obtaining a SITUATLON in one of the above Trades. Salary not 
so Inuch an object as an introduction to Business.—Add: ess, H. C. 
4, Holt-place, New North-road, N.E. 
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WRITER and GRAINER is in WANT 

of a ,constant SITUATION, or as FOREMAN PAINTER, in 
Which capacity he has had great experience. Some knowledge of 
plumbing.—Address, F. G. H. 8, St. Peter’s-street, Hackney-road. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, DECORATORS, &c. 


GRAINER, WRITER, and ORNA- 

MENTAL PAINTER, wants a SITUATION. Isa steady, re- 
spectable, and useful man. Wages moderate for a constancy.— 
Address, C. W. 113, Bridport-place, Hoxton, N. 


ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


TO 
N ENGAGEMENT is SOUGHT by an 
efficient MEASURER, ESTIMATOR, DRAUGHTSMAN, and 
general in or out-door ASSISTANT. Is well up in quantitier, 
accounts, construction, management of men, and care of extensive 
works, Locality no object. — Address, SURVEYOR, 42, Banner- 
street, E.C, 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 


N Experienced THREE-BRANCH HAND 


is open to atRE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, or to manage 
a business in the above branches. Town or country. Good references, 
Address L. M. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 














TO BUILDERS. 
A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL GOTHIC 


JOINER wants a SITUATION. Had ten years’ experience in 
eburch work. No objection to take charge of ajob. Good references, 
Oak work preferred.— Address, stating terms, &c. to G. H. B. Messrs. 

en & Son’s, Nottingham. 


N ENGINEERING and ARCHITEC- 


: TURAL ASSISTANT, engaged for the past sixteen years on 
plans, &c. for public works of water supply, gas, and town sewerage, 
and in designing and superintending the erection of private and 
other buildings, is now open toa permanent ENGAGEMENT. First- 
elass téstimonials.—Address A. C. E. 9, ,Trellick terrace, Vauxhall- 
road, Pinilico, London, 8.W. 


THOROUGHLY practical PAINTER, 

PAPERHANGER (plain or ornamental), GLAZIER, DIS- 
TEMPERER, &c. desiies EMPLOYMENT. Is fully competent to take 
charge of work or a business. ‘Town or country. —- Address, 
REPONSE, 98, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


(TO THE TIMBER TRADE. 


GENTLEMAN, who has had twenty 


years’ experience in the above trade, and is thoroughly com- 
petent, is open for an ENGAGEMENT. References of the highest 
respectability can be given.—Address, ARBOR, care of Messrs. Ham- 
mond & Nephew, 77, Cheapside, E.C. 














TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


GOOD PLUMBER, aged 23, is in 

WANT of EMPLOYMENT. Understands pump-work, and 
can do gas-fitting. Has no objection to fill up time with a little paint- 
ing, &c, Town or country.—Address, A. M. 27, New-street, Lambeth, 


PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL 


YOUNG MAN, aged 26, who can make, design, prepare 
sketches, working and finished drawings, can set out work, and has 
superintended works abroad, desiresan ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of 
WORKS or BUILDER’S FOREMAN. Good references,—Address, 
T. C. M, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO IRONMONGERS AND BUILDERS. 


A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL MAN 











wishes for a constant SITUATION as BELLHANGER, GAS- 
FITTER, and 8MITH, in town or country.— Address, A. B. 5, William- 
street, Knightsbridge. H 


ARCHITECTS, 


T 
A FIRST-CLASS CLERK of WORKS, who | 


has just completed some extensive works, is open to a RE- | 
ENGAGEMENT.— Address, X. L. 21, New-street, Covent-garden, W.C | 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


RESPECTABLE Young Married Man | 

is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT, as CLERK or ASSISTANT, 

in the south-west or midland counties. Can estimate, prepare plans 

and specifications, understands the duties of an office, and is com- 

tent to undertake the management of a business, with or without 

he principal’s superintendence. First-class testimo1 ials.—Address, 
C. H. Post-office, Sapperton, Cirencester. 


TO COUNTRY SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 22, is 

desirous, on account of his health, of a SITUATION as above, 
in the country. He is well acquainted with all the usual routine 
of aturveyor’s office, having been articled to one in London. First- 
class references.—Address, A. L. B. care of Housekeeper, 48, Fen- 
church-street, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
BUILDER'S CLERK is open to a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Is athorough bookkeeper. Good references. 

Address, A. B, C. Stracy’s Library, Hanover-pla’e, Clarence-gate. 


A PERSON, accustomed to prepare draw- 


ings and direct large building works, desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT.—Address, A. J. Post-office, Chichester. 




















qREEHOLD LAND TO BE SOLD or 


LET, on Building Leases, about TWO ACRES, at Forest-hill, 
near the Station ; about ONE ACRE at Norwood Junction Station ; 
about TWO ACRES at Glengall-grove-road, Old Kent-road.—Apply 
to Mr. MAY, Acorn-wharf, Old Kent-road, 


HARF PREMISES TO LET, part 


near the London and North-Western Goods Station, N.W. 
a for a Slate Depot. — Address, M. R. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


ALUABLE BUILDING LAND, Box- 


ley, near Maidstone, adapted for superior Residences, FOR 
SALE, by the Trustees of the Fishers’ Charity, Maidstone. The pro- 
perty is freehold, and at present in two inclosures of arable land, 
comprising 9 acres, 2 roods, or thereabouts, and now in the occupation 
of Thomas Blinkhorn. It has a frontage on the Sandling Road of 
1,015 feet. The situation is most eligible, and commands prospects of 
the Valley of the Medway of great beauty, and is within halfa mile 
of St. Paul’s Church, Maidstone. Possession may be had at Michael- 
mas. The Trustees have lately had the property valued with a view 
to the sale, and with the sanction of the Charity Commissioners they 
now invite proposals for the absolute purchase of the same ; and any 
offer at a price ade uate to the fair value (according to the advice the 
Trustees have received) will be at once submitted to the Commicsion- 
ers for their sanction. The Trustees are therefore open to receive 
Tenders for the Purchase up to the 2nd day of SEPTEMBER next, 
such proposals to be rent sealed, directed to the Trustees of the Fish- 
ers’ Charity, under cover jto Messrs. STEPHENS & SON, Solicitors, 
Maidstone.—Further information may be had on application to Mr. 
R. SUMMERFIELD, Surveyor, &. Week-street, Muidstone; or to 
Messrs. SHEPHENS & SON. 











AXTENSIVE PREMISES TO BE LET, 


or LEASE SOLD (cheap). —Laree WORKSHOPS, 6-Stall 
STABLES, &c. suitable to builders, timber merchants, horse dealers, 
carmen, or any business requiring space, close to a draw-dock, and 
situate in the improving neighbourhood of Chelsea. — GEORGE 
TODD, Auctioneer and Land Agent, 30, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 


Purchasers of Land or Houses may either pay up the cost in 
full, according to the published prices, which include cost of convey- 
ance and every charge, or may clear off by monthly or other instal- 
meuts, after paying down a deposit. Full particulars of each estate, 
together with the Society’s prospectus, explanatory of the Share, De- 
posit, Land, and Borrowing Departments, will be supplied free of 
charge. The Plan of each Estate is charged 6d. or 7d by post. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Investors may be shareholders, Depositors, or Landowners at their 
own option, the taking of land being entirely voluntary. 


ROUND in BASINGHALL - STREET, 


row occupied by Houses and Warehouses. known as Nos. 20 
and 21, Basivghall-street, TO BE LET by TENDER, for Building 
purposes. A plan of the ground and form of Tender may be obtained 
at the Offices of EDWARD I’ANSON, Esq. No. 7a, Lawrence Pountney- 
hill, Cannon-street ; or of Messrs. HOLLINGSWORTH, TYERMAN, 
& GREEN, No. 24, Gresham-street, London; where Tenders, under 
seal, are to be delivered on or before the 14th OCTOBER next. The 
Owner does not bind himself to accept the highest or any Tender. 


O BUILDERS, IRONFOUNDERS, and 


ENGINEERS.—TO BE LET, the various Works required in 
the ERECTION of a STUFF and YARN WAREHOUSE, in Well- 
street, Bradford ; and in the erection and fittiug up therein of a 
STEAM-ENGINE, with Boiler, Shafting, Steam-piping, &c.—The 
drawings and specifications will be on view, and bills of quantities 
may be obtained at our Offices, from THURSDAY, the 27th day of 
AUGUST, to SATURDAY, the 5th of SEPTEMBER, 1863, on which 
latter day sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Warehouse,” are to 
be delivered to us, before TW+LVE o’clock at noon. 

MILNES & FRANCE, Architects, 
August, 1863. 3A, Hall Ings, Bradford, 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, East 


Sheen, Surrey, within ten minutes’ walk of the railway 
station at Mortlake, intersected by the hizh road to Richmond, and 
Laving a considerable frontage thereov. There are two enclosures, 
Ba. Ir. 8p. and 8a. ?r. 20p. which can be had together. Detached 
villas in this neighbourhood are in great request. — Address, Mr. 
MILLER, 121, Camberwell New Road, Kennington, S. 

















O BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and 

_ OTHERS.—VILLA RESIDENCES on the binks of the Wve.— 
Some capital sites are now opened up, and can be precured for vil'as, 
which are much in demand around the improving town of Ross. The 
proprietor will undertake the formation of the roads, drainoge, &c, 


| Ground-rents will be accepted. Tne land lies sheltered from the north- 


east. It is dry, elevated, and commands the very finest views of 
Ardrenfield and the Welsh mountains, the Wve valley itself forming 
the foreground, Distance from the church and the railway station a 
quarter of a mile,— Address, Mr. SAMUEL R, DAVIES, Ross, Here- 
fordshire; or Mr. THOMAS FLEWETT. Surveyor, Worcester. 


N ORFOLK COAST.— HUNSTANTON, 

8T. EDMUND'S.— Eligible BUILDING LAND in this rising 
watering-place, situate near Sandripgham, the seat of H.R.H. the 
Prirce of Wales, TO BE LET, on very reasonable terms, for the 
erection of first and second-class houses and villas. There is direct 





' communication from London to St. Edmund’s, vid Cambridge and 


Lynn. The surrounding country is most attractive, the locality is 
famous for salubrity ; the chalk and sand cliffs are bold and pictu- 


| resque ; the sea beach and sands are unequalled ; and the fresh water 


is excellent. There is a chalybeate spring within a mile. The sewers 
are already laid down by the freeholder, under the best engineering 
advice, and the roads are made. The existing accommodation is 
utterly insufficient for the summer and autumn visitors. Model 
drawings and specifications, according to which several houses have 
already been erected. can be seen, and a!l further information 
obtained. on application to Mr. C. W. PREEDY, at Hunstant +n ; Mr. 
F. PREEDY, the Architect of the Estate No. 13, York-place. Portman- 
square ; and of Mes:rs, WILLIAMS & JAMES, Solicitors, 62, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, London. 


ARKING, ESSEX.—TO BE SOLD, or 
’ oJ ’ 
LET, the whole or part of TEN ACRES of FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, adjoining the railway station, fifteen miuutes 
from Fenchurch-street, and with water carriage close by, »ffurding a 
rare opportunity for manufacturers requiring extensive space, but 
equally suitable for a public institution, or for the erection of mode- 
rate-sized houses. The situation adjoming the station affurds the 
power of extencing railways in connexion with the existing line 
all over the premises, and the soil is gravelly and perfectly dry. If 
sold, nine-tenths of the purchase-money may be paid by instalments, 
with 5 percent. interest, but the whole or any part may be paid off at 
any time without notice.—For particulars, apply to Mr. WHIT- 
TINGHAM, 14, Moorgate-street ; or to Mes«rs. ROSSELL & DAVIES, 
59, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 


RICKFIELD TO BE LET, now in work. 


Great facilities forcombiuing the manufacture of tiles and 
drain-pipes.— May be seen on application to Mr. GEORGE SALTWELL, 
Chingford-lane, Wocdford, N.E. 


O CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, and 


_ OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD, one 7-horse power vertical ENGINE 
and BOILER, by Chaplin, on wrought-iron carriage aud cast-iron 
wheels; one Contractor’s Locomotive, in capital condition, by 
Gwynne; and six wrought-iron Truss Plates, 42 feet long, 15 inches 
deep, and 14 inch thick.—Apply to H. LEE & SON, Crown Wharf, 
Nine-elms, Vauxhall. 


BulLoINe LAND, Sandown, Isle of 

Wight, OPPOSITE the Projected PIER.—Two or three Lots, 
situate on the High-street, with an uninterrupted view of the magni- 
ficent bay, on Lease. 1,000 years, at moderate ground-rents,— Particu- 
lars of Mr. WITHERS, Timber Merchant, Sandown. 


YO ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS. 


. OFFICES in the House of a Solicitor, near the BRITISH 
MUSEUM, are offered with «ttendance. Mutual busipess arrange- 
ments might be effected.—Apply C. D. or personally, 6, Caroline- 
street, Bedford-square, W.C. 


UTTON, near the Station—PLOTS of 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND FOR SALE. Land-tax re- 
a rarer acer free. Also, PLOTS TO BE LET, on a Buildirg 
zase, for ninety-nine years.—Ior plans, &c. apply b t, pre-paid 
to Mr. TRIBE, Builder, Sutton, Surrey, 8S. ” iin tacit 


AND, situate on Bromley-hill, Kent, TO 


: BE LET on Building Lease, suitable for the erection of villas 
for residence cr investment, they being in great cemand in that 
locality. The Land is within ten minutes’ walk of the Shortlands 
Station, and in a beautifully wooded district, The site is elevated, it 
nas a sub-soil of white sand and dry gravel, and a supply of very fine 
spring water.—Apply to JOHN WIMBLE, Es.). 2, Walbrook, E.C. 


























UILDING LAND, adapted for Model 


Lodging Houses, in the suburbs of London.—A considerable 
PLOT of FREEHOLD LAND, as above. in Cottage row, near st 
James’s Church, Bermondsey, TO BE SOLD.—Inquiries may be made 
between ELEVEN and ONE; or communications by letter, postpaid, 
addressed, to Mr. J. CURLING, 18, Abingdon-street, Westminster. 


RICK LAND TO BE LET, seven miles 

east from London, one mile from the Railway Station. Has 

been worked a short time.—For particulars apply to Mr. W. G. GRAY, 
Land Agent, 235, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E C, 








OODFORD RAILWAY.—The GROVE, 


WANSTEAD.—Portions of this beautiful Estate are now 
TO BE LET for Building purposes, and Villa Resideuces are much 
cequired in the locality. Soil gravel, situation healthy, acd wate 
excellent. The Snaresbrook Station is 400 yards only from the Estate, 
and the City is reached in twenty-five minutes. The Leases wil) 
contain a clause entitling the Lessee to purchase the Freehold within 
a specified time, LAND also TO LET at Blackheath, Tottenham, 
Kingston; some very eligible SITES in the Grove-road, Mile-end, a 
tew of which are adapted for shops, and large and very CH 
PLOTS TO LET, at Ealing.—Apply to Mr. KNIGHTLEY, Architect, 
25, Cannon-street, 








EYNSHAM BLUE LIAS LIME 

CEMENT WORKS, SOMERSET.—TO BE SOLD by pond 
Contract, by order of the Liquidator, the newly-formed FREEHOLD 
WORKS and ESTATE of the Keynsham Blue Lias Lime and Cement 
Companv (Limited). The property is freehold, aud occupies a site of 
7 acres, 2 roods, and 26 perches, or thereabouts. The works were 
established for manufacturing blue lias lime trom stone quarried on 
the estate, and for making cement, undera patent granted to Captain 
Scott, R.E. to whom a Prize Medal was awarded by the Jurors of the 
Taternational Exhibition of 1862, in respect of cement made at these 
works. The existing kilns and ovens are capable of producing 700 to 
800 tons of lime, aud 120 tons of cement weekly. Both products are 
well approved by large contractors and eminent architects, the 
cement beng used in many of the Government fortifications now in 
progress Coals are supplied to the works at a very low price, and 
the Great Western Railway Station is within a short distance, The 
buildings are very substantial, and the machinery of the best descrip. 
tion. The motive power is given by two iron water-whee's, driven 
by the River Chew, a regular and powerful stream of water ; and 
there is a steam-engine, with boilers, if required. Additional supply 
of lias stone is secured from adjoining owners, on favourable terms, 
About 10,0002. will be required.—For fartner particulars, apply to 
Messrs. N, LINDO & SONS, Solicitors, 47a, Moorgate-street ; jof F 
MAYNARD, Esq. Liquidator, 19, Bread-stveet, Cheapside ; and of 
Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, 13, Billiter-street, London, E C, 


O BE SOLD, together or separately, TWO 
‘ powerful STEAM DREDGING MACHINES, in efficient work. 
ing condition ; also a few HOPPER BARGES.—For particulars and 
letters to view, apply to Mr. BOWDLER, Engineer, Russell-place, 
Shooter’s-hill-road, Biackheath, 8.E. < 











Sa 


liye CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER by special appointment to Her Majesty the 
QUEEN and H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, and 
MAKEK OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
Invites avtention to the superior workmanship and elegance of 
design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks, 


Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches ........+seeceeseseeeeee 8 Guineas, 
Gentlemen’s do. do. tereecevececcccsccsceseses 10 gy 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever Watches .... 18 ,, 


Strong Silver Lever Watches.......... 
Geutlemen’s Gold Comp tion Bal 


ce Watches ...... 40 








Do. Silver do. do. ~ 3 , 
Marine Chronometers..........sesssecscecsccececececes 85 gy 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chr t Ast. ical, Turret, and 








Bracket Clocks, of every description. An elegant assortment of 
London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c, 

NT, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset 
Wharf. Strand. London. 


VEN fILATION—PURE AIR, 








Sherirgham’s 
Day and Night 


Ventilator 








THROUGH THE EXTERNAL WALL. 

These Ventilators are arranged so that the requisite quantity of 
air may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without 
the slightest draught being felt by the occupants; and as they are 
placed in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the 
house is closed for the evening. at which time a constant supply of 
fresh air is wost required.—HAYWARD, BROTHERS, sole Manu- 
yo ag 187 and 189 (late 117 and 118), Union-street, Borough, 

ondon. 


ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &— 


_/ GEORGE ELt & CO. Builders of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 
and Manufacturers of Implements for Railways, Town use, Agricul- 
ture, and Exportation. 

LADDEKS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS, PORTABLE 
SCAFFOLDS, 


ul 
and every description of Contractors’, Builders’, and Decorators’ 
Trade Requisites. 
Vans, Waggons, Dobbin and other Carts, specially adapted for 
exportation. Pug-mills, Jack-rolls, Trolleys, and Portable Railways. 
Scaffolding, Ladders, Barrows, Trestles, Steps, &c. Lent on 
Price Lists on application. 


GEORGE ELL & CO. 
EUSTON WORKS, 366 und 368, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


RIZE WAGGONS and CARTS— 


HAYES & SON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty’s Board of Ordnance, and all 
the principal Railways in the Kingdom, 
Coach and Cart Wheelwrights, Spring Van and Waggon Builders, 
Timber Merchants, Contractors, &c. 
Manufacturers of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, ard Implements 
for all Railways, Town use, Agriculture, and Exportation. 

Contractors’ and Builders’ Dobbin and other Carts, Barrows ; Navvy, 
Excavators’, Crowding, and Off-bearing ditto, on the shortest notice 
and of the best materials ; &c. 


HAYES & SON, 
ECOTGATE WORKS STAMFORD. 


LLIOTT, BROTHERS, Opticians to the 


Royal Family and Government, beg to give notice that they 
have REMOVED from their temporary premises in Charing-cross, to 
No. 449, St RAND, opposite the Railwzy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDAL, 
AWARDED 1862. 
ESTABLISHED 1744. 


USTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT SASH 
and BLIND LINES. 
To BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, and BLIND MAKERS. 
J. AUSTIN, Manufacturer of the above articles, particularly wishes 
to direct the attention of the Trade to his 


IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH-LINES, 


of which he is now making four qualities, aud he strongly ss 
mends that in all cases they should be purchased in preference the 
PATENT LINES made from Jute, which article has leery - 
STRENGTH nor DURABILITY of Flax, consequently cannot give 
much satisfaction to the consumer. be ie i 
They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ir 
Factors, and Wholesale Houses, in Town and Country. 


OTICE.—For Church Work, | Libraries 
Halls, Schools, Offices, Railway and all Public Bul _ 
IMPORTANT to BUILDERS.—MEAD’S PATENT nage oe 
STAIN, to be had of T. J. HOGG, 3, Brunswick-place, City- 7 oo 
at the Works, Abriuge, Essex. 8+. per gallon. Post orders M pa 
best attention aud oblige. Those who have not yet used the <bIDg 
should do so; the improvement is great and far marpasnee One lew 
else ever seen, the effect being very superior, giving a rie Agee 
finish to the work, entirely surpassicg paint; it coe OP AT 
special attention from the Trade. See also MEAD Aish af 
SATIN WOOL, MAHOGANY, WAIN:COT, WALNUT, W 
highly valued by Furniture and Fixture Workers.j 


O BUILDERS.—2,0001. WANTED, > 
mortgage, to ASSIST in BUILDING TWO HOUSES in oxfo 


4 9 t 
street.—Plans to be seen at the Offices, 3, Hollis-street, Oxfurd-stree 
cael 


mmeete cemendey esneennaeR 
(), MiCARTHY, CARMAN, and (SAND 


d CEMENT MERCHANT, Whitefriars Wharf, 
pices teeeut, City. Sand from above or below Bridge, detivenet ae 
ard or ba: Ballast, screened or unscreened, 
on toad ay Stocks, Lime, and Old Bricks. Dry rubbish delivered, Pé& 
barge, in any quantity alongside the Thames. 
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